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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  fdf  him  hit  JtUe.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind—neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  ]f  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  qf  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  qf  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fbarless.—DK  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

ELECTORAL  REFORM. 

The  impudence  of  **our  fussy  young  friends,”  as  the 
Ministerial  journal  calls  them,  who  met  last  Tuesday  at 
St  James’s  Hall  to  start  a  new  reform  movement,  is 
amazing.  Theoretically,  as  is  admitted  not  only  by  the 
same  journal,  but  even  by  the  Times  and  the  Standard^ 
their  case  is  a  good  one.  But  they  are  the  victims  of  two 
delusions,  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  is 
the  more  monstrous.  In  the  first  place  they  venture 
to  think  that,  because  a  scheme  is  right  in  theory,  it  is 
also  worth  putting  into  practice.  In  the  second  place, 
they  dare  to  initiate  an  agitation  for  which  neither 
Mr  Gladstone  nor  Mr  Disraeli,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
more  steady-going  leaders  of  the  Whig  and  Tory 
parties,  have  given  the  signal.  Heedless  of  the  wicked¬ 
ness  of  men  like  Cobbett  and  O’Connell,  Cobden  and 
Bright,  who  brought  on  themselves  the  execration  of  all 
good  folks  by  forcing  Cabinets  and  Premiers  to  pass  the 
first  Beform  Bill,  to  secure  Catholic  Emancipation,  to 
abolish  the  Com  Laws,  and  to  carry  through  the 
second  Reform  Bill,  they  now  think  that  they  can 
induce  the  people  of  England  to  clamour  for  further 
changes  as  beneficial  as  those  that  were  wrested 
from  former  statesmen  like  Wellington  and  Peel, 
and  such  legitimate  pioneers  of  change  in  our  own 
day  as  Mr  Gladstone  and  Mr  Disraeli.  They  can 
point,  it  is  true,  to  the  exploits  of  older  agitators 
in  proof  that  agitation  in  the  end  leads  to  reformation  ; 
but  does  not  that  greatly  heighten  their  ofience  F  If 
all  that  they  could  expect  from  their  toils  were  failure 
as  well  as  disgrace,  we  might  allow  them  to  go  on  in 
their  folly,  .and  they  would  even  be  useful  as  vic¬ 
tims  for  the  fuiy  of  all  sober  politicians,  and  in  fur¬ 
nishing  materials  for  spicy  articles  in  the  dull  season. 
But  they  have  good  reason  to  believe  that,  if  they  work 
long  enough  and  hard  enough,  they  will  succeed,  or  will 
pave  the  way  for  the  success  of  others  who  may  come 
after  them.  Therefore  they  are  knaves  as  well  as  fools, 
and  the  Daily  Telegraph  does  well  to  sneer  and  the  Stan¬ 
dard  to  furbish  up  the  armour  which  it  has  inherited 
from  Don  Quixote. 

More  than  thirty  speeches  are  reported  as  having  been 
delivered  at  the  Conference  of  the  Electoral  Reform  Asso¬ 
ciation  on  Tuesday  morning,  and  nearly  a  dozen  formed 
the  entertainment  at  the  public  meeting  in  the  evening ; 
yet  none  of  these  “  fussy  ”  orators  showed  that  they  had 
any  trae  apprehension  of  the  real  state  of  afiairs.  One 
and  all  they  thought,  or  pretended  to  think,  that  the 
avowed  object  of  all  recent  modifications  in  the  method 
of  electing  representatives  of  the  people  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  from  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  to  the 
Ballot  Act  of  1872,  was  the  improvement  of  our  repre¬ 
sentative  system,  and  that  this  representative  system 
ought  really  to  be  improved  as  much  as  possible. 
They  attempted  to  rest  their  arguments  for  a  redistribu¬ 
tion  of  seats  and  an  assimilation  of  the  county  to 
the  borough  franchise  upon  such  facts  as  these  :  that  in 
Sutherlandshire  358  electors  send  a  member  to  Parlia¬ 
ment,  whereas  each  elector  in  Lancashire  can  claim  only 
a  7,951th  part  of  an  M.P. ;  that  a  voter  in  Portarlington 


has  122  times  as  much  political  power  as  a  voter  in 
Glasgow  ;  that  1,169  electors  in  Tiverton  send  two 
members  to  Parliament,  while  37,930  electors  in 
Hackney  send  only  the  same  number ;  that  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Birmingham,  and  the  ten  metro¬ 
politan  boroughs,  with  an  aggregate  of  480,000  voters, 
return  thirty-four  members,  whereas  sixty  small  boroughs 
in  Great  Britain,  with  an  aggregate  of  40,000  voters, 
return  sixty  members ;  in  other  words,  the  electors  in 
sixty  pocket  boroughs  have  twenty  times  the  represen¬ 
tative  strength  of  the  five  largest  seats  of  commerce  in 
the  kingdom ;  and  that  the  148  members,  with  Sir 
Robei^  Peel  at  their  head,  who  defeated  the  Birmingham 
Sewage  Bill  last  session,  represented  400,000  fewer 
voters  than  the  145  members  who  were  in  favour  of  the 
measure.  Anomalies  like  these  have  weight  with  vulgar 
minds ;  but  what  real  force  have  they  as  arguments  for 
interference  with  a  political  machinery  which  boasts  that 
it  is  altogether  made  up  of  anomalies  P  Are  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  and  Mr  Chamberlain  so  ignorant  of  the  principles 
of  Our  Glorious  Constitution  as  to  suppose  that  oonsis- 
tency  and  logic  have  anything  whatever  to  do  with  it  ? 
Do  they  not  know  that  its  basis  is  feudalism,  and  that 
all  the  important  modifications  that,  in  recent  genera¬ 
tions,  have  been  made  in  it,  with  a  few  glaring  and  dis¬ 
graceful  exceptions,  have  been  made  omy  or  chiefly  in 
order  that  the  old  feudal  aristocracy  may  be  reinforced 
by  the  younger  aristocracy  of  wealth  ?  Mr  Mottershead 
talked  glibly  about  the  m^iocrities  and  money-bags  that 
filled  the  House  of  Commons  under  our  present  repre¬ 
sentative  system.  He  forgot,  if  he  ever  knew,  that  the 
glory  of  this  system  is  that  it  does  find  room  for 
high-bom  medio  jri ties  and  self-made  money-bags,  by 
whose  apt  conjunction  alone  England  is  saved  from  the 
worst  designs  of  those  unworthv  champions  of  the 
common  folk  who  presume  to  claim  for  them  a  fair 
share  in  the  management  of  the  national  afiairs.  But 
for  the  mediocrities  and  money-bags,  who  can  say  that 
the  Reform  Act  of  1832  might  not  have  done  all  that 
this  new  body  of  Electoral  Reformers  claim  P  Had  they 
not  known  when  to  be  firm  as  well  as  when  to  yield,  w’ould 
not  the  Reform  Act  of  1867  have  been  so  manipulated 
as  to  carry  with  it  a  thorough  redistribution  oi  seats, 
instead  of  a  paltry  meddling  with  two  or  three,  to  make 
the  lodger  franchise  a  reality  instead  of  a  sham,  and  to 
include  other  arrangements  very  beneficial  to  the  whole 
community  and  correspondingly  prejudicial  to  the  sel¬ 
fish  interests  of  the  “governing  class  r  ”  These  Birming¬ 
ham  and  Chelsea  orators,  these  working  men’s  leaders 
and  Arch-agitators,  must  go  to  school  again,  if  they  do 
not  know  that  the  very  last  thing  aimed  at  by  Whig  or 
Tory  “  friends  of  the  people  *’  is  that  the  people  rhould 
have  a  chance  of  mismanaging  public  affairs  for  them¬ 
selves  instead  of  having  them  properly  managed  by 
their  hereditary  rulers.  We  have  more  than  once  had 
occasion  to  quote  Mr  Grant  DufiTs  apt  assertion  that 
“  there  is  nothing  Mr  Gladstone  so  much  hates  as  a 
thorough-going  Liberal,”  and,  if  that  is  true  of  Mr 
Gladstone,  it  is  far  truer  of  nearly  all  Mr  Gladstone’s 
colleagues,  and  of  his  Parliamentary  opponents.  They 
will  make  concessions  to  the  people  in  their  own 
good  time  and  in  their  own  good  wav,  but  to 
expect  them  to  do  anything  willingly  that  would 
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that  fair  ar^ment  cannot  reach,  nearly  all  our  daiW 
contemporaries  have  greeted  the  inauguration  of  a  move. 
ment  that,  if  properly  managed,  promises  to  be  of 
extreme  importance,  and  to  be  a  necessary  sequel  to 
the  other  reform  movements  that  have  been  revo-^ 
Intionising  the  political  world  during  the  last  forty 
years. 


and  no  direct  spokesman  at  all.  They  may  further 
undertake  to  prove  that  according  to  the  strength  of 
each  class’s  representation  is  the  amount  of  favour  that 
it  receives  from  the  Legislature,  and  that  the  unrepre¬ 
sented  classes  get  no  favour.  If  they  are  cruel  and 
ungenerous  enough  to  analyse  the  reports  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  action,  and  to  tabulate  the  Parliamentary 
division  lists  during  the  last  few  years,  they  may 
g^t  together  some  very  nnpleasant  statistics  that  may 
pervert  many  ignorant  minds  and  lead  astray  many 
who  ought  to  be  proof  against  such  arguments.  Alto¬ 
gether  they  threaten  more  mischief  than  the  Whig  and 
Tory  journals  can  afford  to  merely  laugh  at.  We  sus¬ 
pect,  too,  that  if  they  adhere  to  their  rule  of  logical  con¬ 
sistency,  they  will  go  even  further  than  they  now  do. 
The  only  two  propositions  that  they  at  present  advance 
— that  “  such  a  re-adjustment  of  constituencies  should 
be  effected  as  would  make  the  power  of  the  elector  in 
any  constituency  eq|nal  to  the  power  of  the  elector  in  any 
other,”  and  that  ”  it  is  desirable  to  assimilate  the  county 
and  borongh  franchise,  whatever  basis  of  qualification 


may  be  adopted  ” — are  tolerably  simple  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  ;  but  they  may  be  amplified  and  at  the  same  time 
made  more  logical  by  a  more  thorough  consideration  of 
details  than  appears  to  have  been  as  yet  given  to  them. 
If  the  first  proposition  is  to  be  rendered  invulnerable, 
it  must  include  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  way  of  adequately  representing  every 
phase  of  thought  that  prevails  with,  at  any  rate,  one  six 
hundred  and  fiftieth  part  of  the  nation.  If  the  second 
proposition  is  to  be  perfected,  it  must  inclnde  arrange¬ 
ments,  not  only  for  giving  to  ratepayers  in  counties  as 
much  political  power  as  is  given  to  ratepayers  in 
boroughs,  but  also  for  giving  to  female  ratepayers  as 
much  political  power  as  is  given  to  male  ratepayers. 
These  are  points  to  which  we  shall  refer  hereafter.  To¬ 
day  we  content  ourselves  with  adding  our  banter  to  the 
banter  with  which,  as  is  always  the  case  with  projects 
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mischievous  sort..  We  can  even  go  further  than  that, 
and  admit  that  his  rule,  bad  as  it  is,  may  be  better  than 
the  rule  of  some  other  “  saviours  of  society  ”  who, 
had  f*»rtune  been  less  kind  to  him,  might  have  obtained 
the  mastery  in  France  that  he  now  enjoys.  But  that 
should  not  make  us  regret  any  the  le«s  that  he  has  not 
made  worthier  use  of  his  position,  and  that  he  still 
persists  in  organising  mischiefs  for  his  country  under 
the  pretence  of  bestowing  benefits  upon  her.  His  own 
rhetoric,  purged  of  the  tone  of  nnctuous  self-laudation 
that  pervades  it,  condemns  him.  Forgetful  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  himself  chosen  as  a  sort  of  dictator  by  a  sort 
of  universal  suffrage,  when  he  seemed  to  be  the  fittest 
man  to  make  peace  with  Germany,  and  to  make  France 
once  more  an  independent  nation,  he  denounces  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  universal  suffragfe.  “  Some  people,”  he  says, 
“may  suppose  that,  supported  by  the  might  of  numbers, 
a  party  Republic  might  be  founded.  It  would  be  but  an 
ephemeral  creation.  The  numerical  majority,  the  masses 
themselves,  have  need  of  repose,  security,  work.  They 
may  live  on  agitation  for  a  few  days,  but  not  long. 
After  frightening  others,  they  terrify  themselves,  and 
fling  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  first  master  chance 
may  bring  out,  and  expiate,  by  twenfy  years  of  slavery, 
a  few  days  of  disastrous  licence.  That  has  happen^ 
often  enough,  as  you  know  quite  well,  and  do  not 
imagine  that  it  may  not  happen  again.  One  hundred 
times  will  that  sad,  that  wretched  oscillation  between 
anarchy  and  despotism,  despotism  and  anarchy,  be 
repeated,  with  all  the  shame,  all  the  calamities 
that  have  entailed  upon  France  the  loss  of  two 
provinces,  the  tripling  of  her  debt,  the  burning  of 
her  capital,  the  min  of  her  monuments,  and  that 
massacre  of  hostages  which  no  one  would  have  sup¬ 
posed  it  possible  to  behold  over  again.  I  entreat  you, 
gentlemen,  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  terrible  afl&nity  of  the 
terms  of  our  political  problem — first  an  agitated  Repub¬ 
lic — then  a  return  to  what  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  a 
strong  Government.”  True,  miserably  trae,  M.  Thiers, 
and,  seeing  so  clearly  what  is  the  special  danger  of 
France,  why,  in  Heaven’s  name,  do  you  attempt  to 
perpetuate  the  miserable  sequence  of  anarchy  and 
despotism,  despotism  and  anarchy  ?  The  first  Napo¬ 
leon,  growing  strong  amid  anarchy,  established  a  des¬ 
potism,  which  culminated  in  anarchy.  The  second 
Napoleon,  taking  advantage  of  another  period  of  anarchy, 
established  another  despotism,  which  also  culminated  in 
anarchy.  Yon,  too,  were  selected  to  save  your  country 
from  yet  another  term  of  anarchy ;  why  do  you  labour 
to  organise  yet  another  despotism,  with  the  certainty 
that  it  can  only  issue  once  again  in  anarchy  ? 

M.  Thiers,  of  course,  believes  in  himself.  He  believes 
in  the  “  order  ”  he  is  procuring  in  France.  But  it  is  all 
a  fraud.  Good  may  come  out  of  evil;  but  if  it  does, 
no  thanks  will  be  due  to  M.  Thiers.  He  knows  that  his 
rule  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  country  :  if  it  were  not  so, 
he  would  be  only  too  willing  to  seek  from  the  people  a 
confirmation  of  the  powers  that  were  confided  to  him, 
especially  as  those  powers  were  never  confided  to  him 
at  all  by  the  French  people.  A  National  Assembly  was 
elected,  as  “  an  ephemeral  creation,”  for  the  peace-making 
with  Germany.  It  was  by  that  Assembly  alone  that  M. 
Thiers  was  elected  President.  The  Assembly  continues 
to  sit  by  usurpation,  and  any  titles  or  functions  that  it 
bestows  on  M.  Thiers  are  as  unconstitutional  as  its  own 
prolonged  existence.  If  a  new  Assembly,  speaking  the 
wishes  of  the  nation,  should  choose  to  confirm  M. 
Thiers  in  the  position  he  has  assumed,  we  might 
deplore  the  circumstance,  but  we  could  not  condemn 
it.  And  we  are  quite  sure  that,  if  it  were  to  accept 
him  as  President,  it  would  not  sanction  the  undefined 
and  undefinable,  but  despotic  and  mischievous,  Thiers 
^3tat  that  now  prevails.  M.  Thiers,  doubtless,  thinks  so 
too.  Therefore  he  prefers  to  keep  things  as  they  are,  to 
work  out  his  own  schemes  of  arbitrary  and  pernicious 
government ;  and  the  end  is  that,  if  the  old  miseries 
of  anarchy  and  despotism  should  be  reproduced  instead 
of  that  fairer  prospect  of  national  growth  for  which 
France  just  now  seems  well  fitted,  the  blame  will  be  his. 


THE  NEW  TREATY  OF  COMMERCE. 

The  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  between  this 
country  and  France,  which  was  very  succinctly  and 
fairlv  described  by  M.  Thiers  in  his  message  of 
Wednesday  last  to  the  National  Assembly,  amply  bears 
out  our  remarks  of  a  fortnight  ago.  The  agreement  to 
which  our  Government  has  come  with  the  President  of 
the  French  Republic  is  creditable  to  English  statesman¬ 
ship  and  English  financial  policy.  Its  shortcomings,  and 
these  unfortunately  are  many,  bear  the  impress  of  M, 
Thiers’s  peculiar  notions  as  to  the  best  way  of  promoting 
the  interests  of  his  own  country ;  and  it  would  be  altogotbep 
unfair  to  attribute  them  to  any  want  of  ability  or  care  on 
the  part  of  Lord  Granville  and  his  colleagues. 

The  regulations  as  to  navigation  and  the  transit  of 
goods  are,  if  not  as  satisfactory  as  we  could  wish,  cer¬ 
tainly  more  so  than  we  could  have  hoped  for.  It  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  Article  JI. — whose  general  scope  is  to  guaran¬ 
tee  for  each  nation  that  the  other  will  treat  it  no  worse 
than  it  treats  the  most  favoured  nation — “  That  hereafter 
British  ships  and  their  cargoes  shall,  in  France  and 
Algeria,  and  French  ships  and  their  cargoes  shall,  in  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  froni 
whatever  place  arriving,  and  whatever  may  be  the  places 
of  origin  or  destination  of  their  cargoes,  be  treated  in 
every  respect  as  national  ships  and  their  cargoes.” 
Article  III.  provides  that  ”  The  transit  of  goods  to  and 
from  the  United  Kingdom  shall  be  free  from  all  transit 
duties  in  France  and  Algeria,  and  the  transit  of  goods  to 
and  from  France  and  Algeria  shall  be  free  from  all  transit 
duties  in  the  United  Kingdom.”  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that — with  the  exception  of  the  coasting  trade,  which  is 
specially  exempted — the  carriage  of  goods  is  as  free  as 
the  most  devoted  disciple  of  Cobden  or  Mill  could  wish. 
We  lay  no  stress  on  the  stupid  surtaxe  de  pavilion  being 
given  up.  Treaty  or  no  treaty,  that  was  doomed.  But 
that  France  and  England  sho^d  agree  that  the  ships  of 
each  nation  shall  in  future  be  treated  in  all  respects  as 
native  vessels  is  a  matter  to  be  much  rejoiced  at. 

The  new  tariff  regulations  introduced  b;  the  Treaty 
are  not  equally  satisfactory.  After  the  Slst  December, 
1876— at  which  date  France  will  be  free  from  her  exist¬ 
ing  treaty  engagements  with  Austria  and  other  countries 
— the  commercial  relations  of  the  two  countries,  so  far 
as  they  are  determined  by  the  Treaty,  will  rest  entirely 
on  the  ”  most  favoured  nation  ”  basis.  No  duties  are  to  bo 
imposed  on  British  goods  higher  than  the  duties  imposed 
on  the  like  goods  when  imported  from  countries  other 
than  the  United  Kingdom.  Beyond  this  provision,  each 
country  commences  the  year  1877  with  perfect  ”  fiscal 
liberty.”  The  most  that  can  be  said  for  this  provision 
is  that  it  is  better  than  nothing,  and  that  it  does  not 
preclude  any  more  effective  arrangement  for  carrying 
out  free  trade  in  future. 

Between  the  Ist  of  December  next — **  if  the  ratifica-r 
tions  of  the  present  Treaty  and  the  Protocol  annexed 
thereto  shall  have  been  exchanged  before  that  date,  and 
if  not  from  the  date  of  such  ratifications  being  ex¬ 
changed  ” — and  the  Slst  December,  1876,  the  goods  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  British  Possessions  are  to 
be  subject  to  duties  arranged  so  as  to  be  equivalent  to 
the  duties  raised  on  the  corresponding  raw  materials. 
We  need  hardly  say  that  any  scheme  of  this  kind  is 
surrounded  on  all  sides  with  difl&culties  of  the  most 
formidable  description.  If  we  give  M.  Thiers  and  his 
lieutenants  credit  for  the  most  scrupulous  desire  to  act 
in  the  full  spirit  of  their  engagements,  the  fixing  of 
duties  which  shall  be  exactly  compensatory  for  those  on 
the  matieret  premihres  is  an  altogether  superhuman  task. 
Much  will  depend  on  the  aspect  that  Annex  I.  to  the 
Treaty,  which  contains  these  new  customs  stipulations, 
will  ultimately  assume.  If  we  suppose  that  they  are  so 
arranged  as  just  to  compensate  for  the  duties  on  the  raw 
material,  they  will  afford  no  more  ‘‘  protection  ”  to  the 
French  manufacturer  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer 
than  at  present  exists.  It  has,  indeed,  been  argued  that 
these  stipulations  will  act  as  differential  duties  as 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  countries  with  which 
France  has  outstanding  commercial  agreements ;  but, 
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if  we  rightly  understand  the  second  portion  of 
Article  II.,  this  is  not  so  ;  for  it  is  agreed, 
“  Ist.  That,  as  long  as  the  treaties  concluded  by  France 
with  other  Powers  shall  not  be  modified,  these  duties 
shall,  during  the  above-mentioned  period,  be  the  maxi¬ 
mum  duties  which  may  be  levied  on  goods  the  produce 
or  manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  of  British 
Possessions  on  their  importation  into  France  or  Algeria. 
2nd.  That  the  difference,  as  against  such  goods,  of  the 
duties  therein  specified  shall  not  be  increased  relatively 
to  the  duties  on  the  like  goods  now  levied  under  treaties 
existing  between  France  and  any  third  Power.”  Unless 
the  Treaty  is  to  be  read,  as  the  Times  advises,  between 
the  lines,  these  provisions  would  certainly  seem  to  pre¬ 
clude  the  levying  of  a  higher  duty  on  British  goods  wan 
on  similar  goods  the  produce  of  any  other  country. 

Taking  the  Treaty  as  a  whole,  and  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  nego¬ 
tiated,  it  must  be  pronounced  an  undoubted  success.  We 
say  this,  of  course,  subject  to  Annex  I.  being  carried  out 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Treaty.  Mr  Lowe 
is  left  at  liberty  to  re-arrange  the  wine  duties,  and — 
what  would  do  much  to  make  us  forget  his  match-tax 
proposal — to  put  an  export  duty  on  coal  in  lieu  of  the 
present  octroi  on  the  metropolis.  We  shall  be  very 
curious  to  see  what  use  our  erratic  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  makes  of  his  new-found  liberty. 


adopt.  In  the  meantime,  however,  it  will  be  interesting 
to  see  what  will  take  place  to  morrow  evening.  A 
lecture  upon  English  writers  by  Mr  Collette  has  been 
announced,  to  be  followed  by  the  “Stabat  Mater.” 
Will  the  proprietor  shut  the  doors  of  his  hall  and 
refuse  ad  mission  ^o  Mr  Collette  and  his  audience  ?  If 
so,  he  will  inevitably  be  beaten  at  law,  and  compelled 
to  specifically  fulfil  the  contract  which  he  wishes  to 
repudiate.  Or  will  he  say  no  more  about  the  matter 
and  open  his  doors  as  usuhl  ?  In  either  case  the  League 
will  gain  a  substantial  victory.  ^ 

One  is  anxious  to  know  what  is  the  real  meaning  of 
so  extraordinary  a  dispute.  We  take  it  that  the  manager 
of  St  George’s  Hall  is  simply  a  man  of  business,  anxious 
to  let  his  rooms,  and  to  let  them  upon  terms  as  advan¬ 
tageous  as  possible.  His  explanation,  that  the  action 
which  he  has  taken  has  been  ”  forced  upon  him,”  is  pro¬ 
bably  correct.  Nor  must  his  conduct  in  the  matter  be 
judged  too  severely.  No  man  of  business  is  to  be  blamed 
for  looking  steadily  to  his  own  interests  ;  and  it  is  clear 
that  what  is  commonly  known  as  “considerable  in¬ 
fluence”  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  unfortunate 
manager,  and  has  forced  him  into  his  present  untenable 
position.  His  superior  landlord  has  threatened  that  he 
will  not  renew  his  lease,  or  some  influential  patrons 
have  threatened  to  withdraw  their  support,  unless  the 
“  Sunday  Evenings  ”  are  suppressed.  So  much  is  evident. 
But  what  one  would  wish,  is  to  know  the  names  of  the 
zealous  Sabbatarians  at  whose  instance  this  persecution 
— for  a  persecution  it  in  effect  is — ^has  been  undertaken. 
Who  are  the  powers  in  whose  hands  the  manager  is  but 
a  humble  instrument,  and  to  whom  a  lecture  upon  “  Star 
Depths,”  by  an  eminent  astronomer,  followed  by  selec¬ 
tions  from  “  Judas  Maccabeeus,”  is  an  abomination  P 
The  general  public  ought  not  to  be  thus  ignorant  of  its 
greatest  men. 

To  put  the  question  as  fairly  as  possible,  it  may  be 
admitted  that  there  are  people  whose  religious  convic¬ 
tions  are  such  that  the  Sunday  League  is  peculiarly 
obnoxious  to  them.  There  is  no  doubt,  whatever,  that 
the  object  of  the  League  is  the  secularisation  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  that  these  “  Sunday  Evenings  ”  are  a  step 
in  that  direction.  To  those,  then,  who  hold  the  sanctity 
of  the  Sabbath  an  article  of  faith,  the  League  must  be  a 
very  embodiment  of  all  the  powers  of  evil.  Nor  can  we 
blame  a  man,  however  much  we  may  disagree  with  him, 
who  refuses  to  let  his  rooms  to  the  Le^ne  for  their 
Sunday  gathering^,  or  to  enter  upon  any  other  business 
relations  with  its  members.  A  man’s  rooms  are  his  own,  and 
he  can  let  them,  or  he  can  refuse  to  let  them,  as  he  pleases. 
The  present  case,  however,  is  not  of  this  kind.  It  is, 
on  the  contrary,  one  of  direct  persecution.  The  lease  of 
the  hall  having  been  signed,  some  person  or  persons 
come  to  the  lessor  and,  to  use  electioneering  phraseo¬ 
logy,  put  “  the  screw  upon  him,”  until  the  unhappy  man 
is  driven  to  repudiate,  or  rather  to  attempt  to  repudiate, 
his  own  contract.  Their  ground  of  interference  in  a 
matter  in  which  they  are  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
concerned  is  that  they  disapprove  of  the  Sundav  League 
and  its  objects.  And  although  the  means  which  they 
use  are  so  far  legal,  none  the  less  their  action  is  animated 
by  a  spirit  which,  if  it  had  the  chance,  would  to-morrow 
break  out  into  open  persecution  of  the  old  type.  The 
man  who  thinks  himself  justified  in  putting  pressure 
upon  the  manager  of  St  George’s  Hall  to  reiuse  its  use 
to  the  Sunday  Leaguers  would  equally  feel  himself  jus- 
fied  in  passing  penal  enactments  against  what  he  is 


THE  SUNDAY  LEAGUE. 

Our  readers  have,  doubtless,  heard  something  of  the 
dispute  between  the  proprietor  or  proprietors  of  St 
George’s  Hall  and  the  Committee  of  Management  to 
whose  superintendence  the  Sunday  League  has  entrusted 
its  “  Sunday  Evenings  for  the  People.”  The  facts  of 
the  case  are  simple  and  very  instructive.  The  “  Sunday 
Evenings  for  the  People,”  as  we  lately  pointed  out,  are 
tt  series  of  weekly  entertainments  given,  as  their  name 
denotes,  upon  the  Sunday  evening,  in  St  George’s 
Hall.  The  piece  de  resistance  of  each  evening  is  always 
a  lecture.  The  lecture  is  followed  by  selections  from 
some  well-known  oratorio;  and  then  the  company 
quietly  disperses.  Upon  Sunday  last,  however,  Mr  Morrell, 
the  honorary  secretary,  to  whose  energy  the  success  of  the 
Sunday  evening  movement  is  very  largely  due,  read  to 
the  audience  a  letter  which  he  had  received  bn  Saturday 
evening  from  the  lessee  and  manager  of  the  hall, 
informing  him  that  the  use  of  the  hall  for  the  “  Sunday 
Evenings  ”  could  not  be  allowed  after  that  Sunday.  Now 
it  seems  that  the  hall  had  been  engaged,  under  an 
agreement,  for  twenty-six  Sunday  evenings,  of  which 
only  five  had  passed ;  and  that,  further,  there  was 
no  rent  due.  Accordingly,  Mr  Morrell  said,  he  had 
requested  an  explanation  of  this  extraordinary  breach 
of  contract,  and  had  received  very  much  the  sort  of  answer 
which  he  appears  to  have  expected.  The  manager  expres¬ 
sed  his  regret  at  having  had  to  send  the  notice  in  ques¬ 
tion,  but  declined  to  give  any  reason  for  it,  further  than  to 
say  that  the  course  of  conduct  which  he  adopted  had  been 
forced  upon  him.  Such  was  Mr  Morrell’s  statement  of 
the  facts,  which  we,  of  course,  assume  to  be  substantially 
correct.  How  the  matter  will  end  yet  remains  to  be 
seen.  The  manager  most  probably  imagined  tbat  the 
Sunday  Leaguers  would  submit  without  question  to  his 
illegal  determination  of  their  lease.  If  so,  he  mistook 
his  men,  and  will  find  that  he  has  to  deal  with  a  body 
of  a  character  more  resolute  than  he  had  anticipated. 
Mr  Morrell  and  those  with  whom  he  acts  are  not  likely 
to  forego  their  lease.  The  hall  was  let  to  them  for 
twenty-six  weeks,  of  which  twenty-one  have  still  to  run. 
Rent  has  been  paid  in  advance.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  with  lecturers  and  singers.  The  entertain¬ 
ments  have  been  extensively  advertised,  and  there  can  con¬ 
sequently  be  not  the  slightest  doubt  that,  if  the  Sunday 
League  chooses  to  stand  upon  its  rights,  it  will  be  able 
to  enforce  them.  It  is  open  to  it  either  to  claim 
damages  for  breach  of  contract,  or  to  obtain  from  a 
court  of  law  an  order  that  the  contract  bo  fulfilled. 
The  latter  course  is,  for  many  reasons,  obviously  the 
best,  and  is,  we  hope,  the  one  which  Mr  MorreU  will 
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ivhole  or  almost  the  whole  of  the  Almanack  de  Ooiha  secured  compensation  is  required  by  tenants,  improve- 
Tvas  assembled,  from  the  Emperor  William  down  to  the  ments  of  mere  temporary  duration  being  more  or  less 
smallest  Royal  Duke.  The  day  commenced  with  mass,  immediately  remunerative.  On  a  great  deal  of  the  land 
then  came  a  collation,  and  then,  as  we  have  said,  the  of  this  country,  too,  temporary  improvements — such  as 
opera.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Dresden  is  a  manuring,  for  instance,— >are  comparatively  unfruitful 
peculiarly  wicked  place,  or  that  the  Saxons  are  n  race  until  some  such  permanent  improvement  as  draining, 
^Mcially  given  over  to  perdition.  The  Saxons  are  fully  chalking,  or  marling  has  been  carried  out.  If,  then,  we 
as  “God-fearing  ”  as  are  the  English,  and  Dresden  can  are  to  leave  to  all  bad,  stupid,  and  incompetent  landlords 
easily  afford  to  match  its  morality  with  that  of  London,  the  power  of  hindering  all  permanent  improvements  by 
And  yet  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  there  are  people  simply  refusing  to  make  them  themselves  or  to  consent 
who  actually  hold  it  their  “  duty  ”  to  prevent  our  doing  to  their  tenants  making  them,  we  shall  be  very  little 
here  in  London  what  everybody  in  Dresden  does  as  a  better  off  than  we  are  at  present.  A  Bill  framed  on  the 
natter  of  course.  The  sole  excuse  for  such  intolerance  recommendation  of  the  first  resolution  and  rider  of  the 
is  the  miserable  and  vulgar  insularity  of  which  it  is  bred.  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  would  not  be  worth  the 
The  “  Sabbath  question  is  one  which  calls  for  very  large  amount  of  Parliamentary  time  which  it  would  no 
serious  consideration.  Session  after  session  “  Sunday-  doubt  occupy.  As  Mr  James  Howard,  the  member  for 
trading  ”  Bills  are  being  brought  before  Parliament,  and  Bedford,  remarked  in  the  course  of  an  excellent  and 


attempts  are  made  to  coerce  the  unwilling  into  “  due 
observance  ”  of  the  Sabbath-day.  The  progress  which 
is  being  made  in  the  right  direction  is  very  slow,  and  the 
battle  which  has  to  be  fought  is  a  hard  one.  All  the 


spirited  speech  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Farmers’ 
Club  a  month  ago,  the  farmers  of  England  would  bo 
unwise  to  accept  a  Tenant-right  Bill  with  conditions 
attached  which  would  leave  landlords  who  wished  to 


more,  then,  does  such  a  body  as  the  Sunday  League  de-  evade  what  was  just  and  right  as  free  to  refuse  to  im- 
serve  and  merit  support.  Funds  will  not  be  wanting  prove  their  estates  themselves,  and  to  avoid  paying  com- 
sbould  the  dispute  at  present  pending  find  its  way  into  a  pensation  to  tenants  who  might  do  so,  as  they  are  at 
court  of  law.  But  what  the  Sunday  League  does  want  present.” 

is  active  sympathy  in  its  present  work.  Its  object  is  to  With  regard  to  the  second  resolution,  there  is  little 
make  the  “  Sabbath  ”  a  day  of  reasonable  and  legitimate  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  extending  the 
recreation  ;  to  open  museums,  picture  galleries,  and  gar-  term  of  notice  to  a  tenant,  who  must  always  make  his 
dens ;  to  deliver  lectures ;  and,  in  short,  to  offer  to  the  calculations  at  least  a  year  in  advance,  and  whose  liability 
great  mass  of  the  public  some  via  media  between  the  to  removal  under  a  six  months’  notice  has  long  been 
Church  and  the  public-house,  the  only  two  places  which  generally  acknowledged  to  be  a  monstrous  injustice. 

upon  the  seventh  day.  In  this  cru-  Unfortunately  it  was  not  only  the  landlords  in  the 
sade  what  is  most  needed  is  that  those  whose  sympathies  Central  Ghaml^  who  showed  themselves  averse  to  a 
are  with  the  movement  should  not  hesitate  to  express  thorough  reform  of  our  system  of  land  tenancy.  Many 
themselves.  Unfortunately,  there  are  a  large  numl^r  of  of  the  tenant-farmers,  delegates  as  they  were  from  pro¬ 
vincial  Chambers,  were  at  least  as  timid  and  conservative. 
Some  allowance  must  doubtless  be  made  for  the  desire  of 


people  who,  while  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  League 
and  its  principles,  yet  hesitate  to  do  anything  which  shall 
“identify”  them  with  it.  All  the  more  credit,  then,  is 
due  to  those  who  are  not  ashamed  to  put  themselves  for¬ 
ward  in  so  good  a  cause. 


THE  CHAMBER  OF  AGRICULTURE  ON 
TENANT-RIGHT. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agricul- 


the  tenant-farmer  to  be  agreeable  to  his  landlord.  Many 
of  the  delegates,  too,  are  land  agents  as  well  as  farmers, 
and  these  have  obviously  conflicting  interests  to  serve* 
But  a  great  deal  more  must  be  set  down  to  crass  preju¬ 
dice  and  want  of  enlightenment.  The  old  question, 
Has  not  a  man  a  right  to  do  what  he  likes  with  his 
own  ?  ”  is  still  considered  to  be  a  poser  to  radical 


IS  still  consiaerea  to  ne  a 
reformers  by  a  large  section  of  the  farmers,  to  most  of 
whom  it  has  never  occurred  to  ask  what  title  to  absolute 
tare  to  which  we  briefly  referred  last  week,  the  following  I  control  over  the  soil  of  the  country  the  existing  owners 


resolutions  were  passed  : 

1.  That  this  Council  considers  it  necessary  for  the  proper  secu¬ 
rity  of  capital  engaged  in  husbandry,  that  when  such  security  is 
not  given  by  a  lease  or  agreement,  the  outgoing  tenant  should  be 
entitled  by  law  to  compensation  for  the  unexhausted  value  of  his 
improvements,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  landlord  should  be  paid 
for  dilapidations  and  deteriorations  caused  by  default  of  the 
tenant. 

2.  That  this  Council  considers  absolutely  necessary  a  change  in 
ihe  law  of  tenancy,  so  that,  in  all  yearly  holdings,  the  letting  and 
hiring  of  agricultural  land,  as  well  on  entailed  and  ecclesiastical 
as  on  other  estates,  shall  be  subject  to  at  least  twelve  months’ 
notice  to  quit,  cases  of  insolvency  excepted. 

These  resolutions  are  tolerably  though  not  completely 
satisfactory.  To  the  first  of  them,  however,  was  added, 
after  more  than  three  hours’  discussion  and  considerable 
opposition,  a  rider  as  peculiar  in  construction  as  it  is 
mischievous  in  effect :  “  Provided  that  the  resolution  ” 
(the  compensation  recommended  by  the  resolution,  we 
presume  is  what  was  meant)  “  shall  be  subject  to  previous 
consent  of  the  owner  in  the  case  of  buildings,  drainage, 
reclamation,  and  other  improvements  of  a  permanent 


of  it  can  show.  It  must  be  a  work  of  time  to  persuade 
the  slow  intelligence  of  these  men  that,  even  if  we  admit 
the  ownership  of  property  in  land  to  be  as  absolute  and 
nnrestricted  as  the  ownership  of  personal  property,  the 
right  to  do  what  one  likes  with  one’s  own  is  limit^  by 
considerations  of  public  convenience.  It  might  be  profit¬ 
able  to  point  out,  for  their  consideration,  that  a  man  who 
possesses  a  horsewhip  is  by  no  means  at  liberty  to  do 
what  he  likes  with  it ;  or,  to  take  a  better  illustration, 
that  an  owner  of  coin  is  not  allowed  to  debase  it,  and 
might  justly  be  prevented  by  force  from  throwing  it  into 
the  sea,  if  so  mischievous  a  freak  were  known  to  be  con¬ 
templated  by  him. 

But  the  great  cry  of  the  opponents  of  legislativo 
interference  in  the  Central  Chamber  was  about  freedom 
of  contract,  as  if  anything  of  the  kind  really  existed. 
There  is  about  as  much  real  freedom  of  contract  between 
landlord  and  tenant  as  there  is  between  a  millionaire  and 
a  beggar  who  solicits  alms  of  him.  Mr  Brown,  of  the 
Norfolk  Chamber,  well  said :  “  He  would  be  a  bold  man 


character.”  This  objectionable  rider  was  passed  mainly  who  would  say  that  there  was  equal  contracting  power 
through  the  earnest  pleading  of  Sir  George  Jenkinson  between  an  owner  and  an  occupier  of  land.  Butsuppos- 
and  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach,  who  were  evidently  ing  equal  power,  then  the  question  would  lie  in  a  nut- 
seriously  alarmed  lest  the  Central  Chamber  should  send  shell ;  for  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  parties  contracted 
forth  a  resolution  recommending  compensation  for  un-  together  to  the  injury  of  the  nation,  then  he  held  that 
exhausted  improvements,  without  stipulating  that  in  the  the  State  had  not  only  the  right,  but  was  in  duty  bound 
case  of  permanent  improvements  such  compensation  to  interfere.”  It  is  only  such  injurious  contracts  as  Mr 
chould  only  be  claimable  where  the  consent  of  the  land-  Brown  alluded  to  that  legislation  is  required  to  overrule; 
lord  had  been  obtained.  Mr  Head,  with  greater  placabi-  and  any  contract  that  enabled  the  landlord  to  evade  the 
lity  than  discrimination,  accepted  the  rider,  and  thus  payment  of  full  compensation  for  the  unexhausted  value 
rendered  his  resolution,  as  a  possible  guide  to  legislative  of  his  tenant’s  improvements  would  be  not  only  an  in¬ 
action,  worse  than  useless.  It  is  principally  for  these  justice  to  the  latter,  but  also  a  wrong  to' the  nation.  Even 
‘improvements of  a  permanent  character”  that  legally-  Mr  Read,  although  he  had  repeatedly  declared  that  the 
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landlords  sboald  not  be  allowed  to  contract  themselves 
out  of  the  obligation  to  pay  compensation  for  nnexhansted 
Improvements,  yet  could  not  completely  emancipate  him¬ 
self  from  this  freedom-o£-contract  prejudice ;  for,  in  bis 
rcHolution,  he  only  stipulated  for  legal  compensation  in 
l  liose  cases  in  which  it  “  is  not  given  by  a  lease  or  agree¬ 
ment.”  We  should  have  supposed  that  no  one  knows 
hotter  than  Mr  Bead  that  to  allow  these  exceptions  would 
open  the  door  to  all  kinds  of  evasion.  Who  is  to  decide 
w  hen  adequate  compensation  is  provided  for  by  lease  or 
agreement  ?  In  many  instances  tenants  would  accept 
Hgreements  barring  compensation  rather  than  lose  a 
farm,  although  they  knew  that  the  concessions  yielded 
were  not  an  equivalent  to  the  compensation  that  the  law 
•would  secure  to  them  in  the  absence  of  agreement.  Or, 
n  n  arrangement  might  be  made,  perfectly  satisfactory  to 
the  tenant  as  well  as  to  the  landlord,  and  yet  not  com¬ 
patible  with  the  interests  of  the  nation.  This  last  con- 
bideration,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Mr  James  Howard  in 
the  speech  at  the  Farmers’  Club  before  referred  to,  has 
not  been  sufficiently  taken  into  account  by  the  Chambers 
of  Agriculture  that  have  discussed  and  passed  resolu¬ 
tions  upon  the  land  tenancy  question.  Nor  is  this  much 
to  be  wondered  at,  since  the  people  generally  do  not 
appear  to  be  awake  to  their  interests  in  the  matter.  The 
press,  too,  seems  to  have  looked  upon  the  long  agitated 
demand  for  tenant-right  as  almost  exclusively  a  farmers* 
question.  Even  now  that  the  question  has  l^n  brought 
into  more  prominent  notice  than  it  ever  has  been  before, 
some  of  the  newspapers  that  have  commented  upon  the 
meeting  of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture  have 
exhibited  a  great  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  bear¬ 
ings  of  the  question  at  issue.  For  instance,  the 
Daily  News  considers  the  first  resolution  with  its 
rider  to  be  “  very  reasonable  and  moderate,”  and  the 
Daily  Telegraph  also  expresses  general  approval.  The 
'Telegraphy  in  reference  to  the  objectionable  proviso  that 
we  have  just  been  remarking  upon,  says :  “  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  lease  or  agreement  referred  to 
above  will  confer  no  power  on  landlords  to  evade  the 
spirit  of  the  proposed  law  ;  it  will  simply  enable  a  land- 
lot*d  to  give,  as  it  were,  compensation  in  advance  by  way 
of  a  generous  lease,  and  so  free  himself  from  after  claims. 
But  a  lease  or  agreement,  binding  the  tenant  to  make  no 
claim  for  compensation,  would  not  be  allowed  as  a  bar 
unless  the  lease  itself  was  in  its  terms  an  equitable  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  tenant’s  right.”  As  we  have  just  pointed 
out,  it  would  be  easy  for  the  landlord  to  ”  evade  the 
spirit  of  the  proposed  law,”  and  we  have  shown  that, 
even  if  ”an  equitable  substitute  for  the  tenant’s  right” 
be  provided  by  agreement,  the  arrangement  may  be 
incompatible  with  the  public  weal. 

Having  thus  briefly  stated  our  reasons  for  objecting 
to  the  limitations  to  a  thorough  legislative  enactment, 
giving  security  to  tenants  for  all  ^eir  improvements, 
and  so  encouraging  a  liberal  outlay  of  capital  upon 
the  soil  to  the  benefit  of  all  classes  of  the  community, 
let  us  ask  why  those  limitations  are*  proposed.  What 
reason  is  there  for  stipulating  for  the  previous  consent 
of  the  landlord  in  the  case  of  permanent  improvements, 
or  for  allowing  leases  and  agreements  to  bar  compensa¬ 
tion  ?  No  one  has  yet  shown  what  hardship  would 
arise  from  passing  a  law  securing  to  tenants  the  un¬ 
exhausted  value  of  all  improvements  made  by  them,  with 
or  without  the  consent  of  their  landlord,  and  rendering 
invalid  any  agreement  to  the  contrary.  Sir  George 
Jenkinson,  Sir  Michael  Beach,  Mr  Pell,  and  other 
speakers  in  the  Central  Chamber,  with  a  confusion  of 
ideas  hardly  creditable  to  them,  kept  harping  upon  the 
supposed  danger  of  a  tenant  spending  money  upon 
unnecossaiy  buildings,  badly-executed  draining,  and  the 
like,  and  thus  saddling  his  landlord  with  expenses  for 
'V\'hat  would  be  no  benefit  to  his  property,  although  time 
after  time  it  was  pointed  out  to  them  that  any  such  out¬ 
lay  as  they  feared  would  not  come  under  the  definition 
of  ‘‘  improvements.”  It  is  for  improvements  made,  not 
fur  capital  expended,  that  security  for  the  tenant  is 
demanded.  Valuers  would  only  allow  compensation  for 
actual  improvements  to  a  farm,  and  some  kinds  of  outlay 
might  possibly  even  have  to  be  classified  as  deteriorations 


CODIFICATION  OF  THE  LAW. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  shortcomings  of  the 
Social  Science  Association,  and  criticism  has  not  been 
spared,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Junsprudence  De¬ 
partment  attains  almost  as  high  a  standard  of  scientific 
accuracy  as  the  subject  admits  of.  In  opening  the 
series  or  winter  meeting^  the  Association  could  not  have 
done  better  than  invite  Mr  Fitzjames  Stephen  to  address 
them,  and  Mr  Stephen  could  not  have  taken  up  a  sub¬ 
ject  more  germane  to  the  occasion,  or  upon  which  he 
could  speak  with  more  authority  than  the  codifica¬ 
tion  of  the  law.  Mr  Stephen  is  one  of  a  small  number 
of  eminent  lawyers  .who  are  not  the  victims  of  their 
own  technicalities,  a  man  of  a  strongly  philosophic  turn 
of  mind,  who  never  forgets  that  law  does  not  exist 
for  its  own  sake,  but  only  as  a  means  to  an  end,  and 
who  never  sacrifices  the  end  to  the  means.  Mr  Stephen 
distinguished  himself  early  in  life  by  a  book  on  the 
Criminal  Law,  which,  although  in  some  parts  leaning  to 
some  of  the  most  questionable  of  its  idiosyncracies,  shows 
generally  a  breadth  of  view  that  is  unfortunately  rare 
among  writers  on  English  law.  His  later  experience  as 
legal  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  India  enables 
him  to  speak  with  complete  information  on  the  codifica¬ 
tion  of  tne  law  in  India,  and  justifies  him  in  expressing 
an  opinion  upon  the  means  of  establishing  a  code  in 
England. 

Those  who  have  not  studied  the  codes  issued  within 
the  last  few  years  are  little  aware  of  the  extreme  value 
of  the  experiment  that  has  been  made,  and  is  all  but 
concluded,  in  India.  The  first  code  was  drawn  between 
1834  and  1838  by  the  Commission  of  which  Lord 
Macaulay  was  the  head,  but  from  various  causes  was  not 
enacted  until  1860,  and  is  now  known  as  the  Indian 
Penal  Code.  This  has  given  India  a  code  of  criminal 
law,  of  which  Mr  Stephen  thus  speaks  :  “It  has  been 
in  constant  use  for  eleven  years  by  a  large  number  of 
unprofessional  judges,  who  understand  it  with  perfect 
ease,  and  administer  it  with  conspicuous  success.  .  .  To 
compare  the  Iiidiar  Penal  Code  with  the  English  Crimi¬ 
nal  Law  is  like  comparing  cosmos  with  chaos.  Any 
intelligent  person  interested  in  the  subject  could  get  a 
very  distinct  and  correct  notion  of  Indian  Criminal  Law 
in  a  few  hours  from  the  Penal  Code.  I  appeal  to  you 
to  imagine  the  state  of  mind  of  a  man  who  should  try  to 
read  straight  through  the  very  best  of  English  books  on 
criminal  law.”  This  was  followed  in  1861  by  a  code  of 
Criminal  Procedure,  which  is  so  much  more  than  a  nwre 
Procedure  Act,  that,  as  Mr  Stephen  says,  “  it  might 
indeed  be  described  as  the  whole  duty  of  magistrates.” 
India  is  also  favoured  with  a  code  of  civil  procedure,  a 
Succession  Act,  which  is  a  code  for  certain  classes  of 
persons,  a  Code  of  Contract,  and  a  Limitation  Act  and 
Evidence  Act.  These  branches  of  law  or  procedure 
have  been  selected  with  reference  to  the  practical  urgency 
of  codifying  them,  or  the  nature  of  the  subject ;  and, 
although  far  from  perfect,  they  are  incomparably  better 
than  the  chaos  of  English  law.  The  Indian  Penal  Code 
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is  a  great  advance  from  the  Code  Napoleon ;  its  defini¬ 
tions  are  very  much  better,  and  the  method  of  illastra- 
tive  instances  introduced  by  Lord  l^acanlay  is  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  art  of  drafting.  All  the  codes,  however,  err 
by  neglecting  a  mode  of  attaining  clearness  and  precision 
at  least  equal  to  the  use  of  illustrative  examples, — a 
systematic  employment  of  negative  instances.  Often, 
in  leed,  the  sagacity  of  the  draftsman  makes  him  re¬ 
port  to  contrast  as  well  as  example,  but  a  freer  use  of  it 
would  have  added  materially  to  the  clearness  and  dis- 
tin  3tness  of  the  law. 

On  one  practical  point  of  great  interest  the  Indian 
experience  is  decisive.  Is  it  possible  to  popularise  the 
study  of  law,  so  far,  at  least,  that  men  in  business  should 
be  able  to  know  their  rights  by  a  less  expensive  method 
than  a  jury  trial  and  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
Mr  Stephen  is  able  to  bear  witness  “to  the  important 
fact  that,  when  law  is  divested  of  all  technicalities, 
stated  in  simple  and  natural  language,  and  so  arranged 
as  to  show  the  natural  relation  of  different  parts  of  the 
subject,  it  becomes  not  merely  intelligible,  but  deeply 
interesting  to  educated  men,  practically  conversant  with 
the  subject-matter  to  which  it  relates.”  The  knowledge 
of  the  law  already  diffused  in  India  is,  we  are  told, 
■“  perfectly  surprising  to  an  English  lawyer.”  Mr 
Stephen  relates  some  other  facts  of  equally  high  interest. 
**  I  once  had  occasion  to-  consult  a  military  officer  upon 
certain  matters  connected  with  habitual  criminals.  He 
was  a  man  w’hose  life  w’as  passed  in  the  saddle,  and  who 
hunted  down  Thugs  and  Dacoits  as  if  they  were  game. 
Upon  some  remark  which  I  made  he  pulled  out  of  his 
pocket  a  little  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure,  bound  like 
a  memorandum-book,  turned  up  the  precise  section  which 
related  to  the  matter  in  band,  and  pointed  out  the  way  in 
which  it  worked  with  perfect  precision.  It  is  one  of  the 
many  odd  sights  of  Calcutta  to  see  native  policemen 
learning  by  heart  the  parts  of  the  Police  Act  which  con¬ 
cern  them.  The  sergeant  shouts  it  out  phrase  by  phrase, 
and  his  squad  obediently  repeat  it  after  him  till  they 
know  it  by  heart.  The  only  thing  which  prevents 
English  people  from  seeing  that  law  is  really  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  instructive  studies  in  the  world  is, 
that  English  lawyers  have  thrown  it  into  a  shape  which 
can  only  be  described  as  studiously  repulsive.” 

Does  the  Indian  experience  bear  directly  on  English 
law  ?  Nothing  is  plainer  than  that  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  codifying  English  law  are  not  insuperable, 
and  not  much  greater  than  in  India.  As  a  slight  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  might  be  done,  Mr  Stephen  refers  to  a 
short  Bill  defining  murder,  begun  by  Mr  Russell  Gurney, 
and  finished  by  himself.  It  consists  of  twenty-four  sec¬ 
tions,  and  reduces  to  that  length  matter  which,  in  Mr 
Greaves’s  edition  of  ‘  Russell  on  Crimes,*  is  spread  over 
no  less  than  232  royal  8vo  pages.  This  Bill  is  exti*emely 
creditable  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  drawn  it  op,  but 
the  same  startling  success  could  not  be  attained  on  all 
the  other  parts  of  the  law.  The  Bill  really  involves  an 
entire  alteration  of  the  legal  idea  of  murder,  although  of 
course  wholly  for  the  better,  and  it  interprets  far  more 
accurately  the  popular  notion.  The  judges  who  affirmed 
“  malice  ”  to  be  a  necessary  ingredient  of  murder,  in¬ 
stead  of  “intention  to  kill,”  were  in  this  dilemma,  that 
they  must  either  allow  many  cases  of  murder  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  simple  homicide,  or  resort  to  arbitrary  and 
complicated  evasions  of  their  own  rules.  For  that  rea- . 
son  it  would  be  unwise  to  expect  equally  startling  results 
in  roost  parts  of  the  law ;  but  there  can  be  no  question 
as  to  the  immense  simplification  to  which  nearly  all  de¬ 
partments  of  law  might  be  beneficially  subjected. 

Mr  Stephen  proposes  a  series  of  codes,  like  the  Indian 
Codes,  on  the  following  topics  :  “  1.  Private  relations  of 
life  (husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  guardian  and 
ward)  ;  2.  Succession  to  property  ;  3.  Landed  property; 
4.  Contract;  5.  Wrong;  6.  Trust;  7.  Crime;  8.  Civil' 
Procedure  ;  .9.  Criminal  Procedure ;  10.  Evidence  ;  11.  i 
Limitation  and  Prescription.**  The  last  five  subjects  | 
mentioned  by  Mr  Stephen  should,  in  all  probability,  be 
embodied  in  five  separate  books,  whether  we  call  each  a 
eode  or  not,  but  the  first  six  subjects  seem  to  be  neither 
exhaustive  nor  well  arranged.  The  law  of  personal  pro¬ 


perty  gets  no  place  at  all,  and  would  probably,  by  Mr 
Stephen,  be  distributed  under  the  heads  of  Contract  and 
Wrong;  but  we  are  very  sceptical  of  the  utility  of  such 
an  arrangement,  and  it  is  palpably  illogical  and  unscien¬ 
tific.  To  give  a  distinct  code  to  “  Wrong,*’  or  violation 
of  rights,  when  all  the  other  subjects  are  based  upon 
the  character  of  the  rights,  is  to  make  a  cross  division, 
and  perpetuate  the  anarchical  practices  of  English  law¬ 
yers.  The  class  of  wrongs  or  delicts  has  been  borrowed 
not  wisely  from  the  Roman  Institutional  writers  ;  it 
has  a  certain  superficial  appearance  of  propriety ;  it  has 
been  endorsed  by  most  jurists ;  but  it  is  illogical,  and,  if 
kept  up,  utterly  prevents  anything  like  a  just  view  of 
law  as  a  whole.  We  see  nothing  in  “  Trusts  **  to  justify 
a  separate  place  along  with  contracts  and  property ;  the 
logical  character  of  a  trust  is  not  distinguishable  from 
that  of  the  private  relation  of  guardian  and  ward.  We 
mention  those  points,  because  Mr  Stephen  seems  to  go  too 
far  in  his  antagonism  to  certain  exaggerated  and  illusory 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  codification.  Mr  Stephen  says  : 
“  The  minds  of  many  persons  who  write  upon  the  subject 
appear  to  me  to  be  haunted  by  an  impression  that  law  is 
a  science  inherent  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  that  to 
codify  the  law  is  to  draw  out  a  connected  system  of 
propositions  which  would  constitute  such  an  exposition 
of  the  science  as  Euclid  gives  of  the  elements  of  geo¬ 
metry.  Of  course,  if  this  view  of  the  subject  be  taken, 
the  codification  of  the  law  may  well  be  regarded  as  a 
work  almost,  if  not  altogether,  out  of  our  reach.  If, 
however^  we  take  a  truer  and  more  practical  view  of  tiie 
matter — if  we  regard  law  as  a  system  of  rules  drawn  up 
for  practical  purposes  by  the  light  of  common  experience 
— it  appears  to  us  as  absurd  to  doubt  the  possibility  uf 
expressing  those  rules  in  plain  words,  and  arranging 
them  in  a  perspicnous  and  systematic  form,  as  to  doubt 
the  possibility  of  getting  uiy  other  sort  of  skilled  labour 
perUirmed.”  We  entirely  agree  with  the  general  view 
here  expressed  ;  but  we  think  the  subject  requires  more 
discussion  before  we  can  accept  an  arrangement  that 
seems  not  to  be  based  sufficiently  on  any  common  prin¬ 
ciple.  We  have  waited  long  for  a  code ;  we  can  wait  a 
little  longer.  But  when  we  get  one,  it  ought  to  be  hj 
far  the  best  code  in  the  world.  To  those  who,  like  Mr 
Stephen,  bring  to  the  subject  an  admirable  analytic 
faculty,  great  legal  experience,  and  an  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  practical  codification,  the  public  is  very  much 
indebted.  By  his  efforts,  and  the  efibrts  of  others  Like 
him,  we  may  hope,  in  a  reasonable  time,  to  see  cosmos, 
instead  of  chaos,  in  English  law. 


Thte  Tiverton  Election. — Poor  Mr  Gorst  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  Central  Office  has  got  himself  into  a  sad  mess. 
During  the  late  contested  election  at  Tiverton,  Mr  Amory, 
the  sitting  Liberal  member,  called  the  attention  of  his  con¬ 
stituents  to  the  presence  of  this  illustrious  visitor,  whom 
he  spoke  of  in  flattering  terms  as  “  one  of  those  active 
electioneering  agents,”  reminding  his  friends  that  at 
previous  elections  another  gentleman,  whose  name  also 
begins  with  a  G.,  had  made  his  appearance  in  the  same 
abrupt  manner,  and  had  left  the  town,  on  the  failure  of 
his  mission,  wi^  the  consolatory  remark,  that  “  Tiverton 
required  no  money.”  Mr  Amory  added,  prophetically, 
that  on  the  following  day  the  Tivertonians  would  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr  Gorst  “shut  up  his  little  bag 
and  leave  the  town,”  and  he  concluded  by  asking,  what 
brought  these  men  to  Tiverton  ?  The  mere  possibility 
of  these  remarks  implying  a  suspicion  of  bribery  set  the 
chivalrous  spirit  of  Mr  Gorst  in  a  flame,  and,  as  we 
see  by  the  kstters  published  yesterday,  he  peremptorily 
demands  a  retractation,  under  a  threat  of  legal  proceed¬ 
ings.  Mr  Amory’s  solicitors  ventured  to  remind  this 
sensitive  gentleman  that  when  some  little  time  ago  the 
coarse  of  his  duties  carried  him  to  Ipswich,  he  had  gra¬ 
tuitously  charged  Mr  Amory  with  “  abominable  con¬ 
duct,”  and  that  it  might  perhaps  be  as  well  if,  before 
demanding^  he  should  tender,  an  apology.  To  this  he  re¬ 
plied,  with  a  want  of  logic  very  remarkable  even  in  a 
member  of  the  Conservative  Central  Office,  that  be  had 
only  accused  Mr  Amory  of  asking  for  votes,  which  was 
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not  a  criminal  offence ;  but  of  the  **  abominable  condact  ** 
he  said  not  one  word,  and  as  this  shuffling  reply  pro¬ 
duced  no  rejoinder  he  publishes  the  correspondence,  and 
declares  Mr  Amorj’s  insinuations  to  be  false.”  There 
is  not,  of  course,  much  to  interest  the  public  in  a  stale 
electioneering  squabble,  nor  should  we  now  revive  it 
were  it  not  to  express  our  sympathy  for  poor  Mr  Gorst 
of  the  Conservative  Central  Office.  To  have  gone  all  the 
way  to  Tiverton  on  a  bootless  errand,  to  have  been 
accused  of  being  connected  with  the  Carlton  Club,  to 
have  been  hooted  if  not  hustled  by  a  mob,  and  finally  to 
see  a  promising  correspondence  with  a  Liberal  M.P.  cut 
short  by  a  businesslike  letter  from  a  solicitor’s  office,  is 
enough  to  try  the  temper  of  even  “one  of  those  active 
electioneering  agents  and  if,  as  is  asserted,  the  Tory 
party  consider  that  the  Tiverton  election  was  grossly 
mismanaged  on  their  side,  the  case  of  poor  Mr  Gorst  of 
the  Conservative  Central  Office  is,  indeed,  a  hard  one. 
The  question  at  issue  remains  unsolved,  however ;  and 
in  all  probability  the  world  will  never  be  enlightened  as 
to  what  took  Mr  Gorst  to  Tiverton,  and  whether  the 
horrible  accusation  of  his  having  shut  up  his  travelling 
bag  and  left  the  town  on  polling  day  is  founded  on  fact. 


not  require  to  be  satisfied  that  his  prayer  is  listened  tofand 
acted  upon  by  a  then  attending  Deity,  it  is  enough  for  him 
that  Faith  has  pronounced  it  rational,  and  experience  proved 
it  to  be  not  in  vain.  ^ 

The  man  to  whom  a  theoiy  is  essential  may  indulge  the 
idea  that  “  in  the  beginning”  the  connection  he  finds  to  exist 
between  prayer  and  his  moral  rehabilitation  was  established 
^  a  law  of  spiritual  therapeutics  ;  that,  as  many  substances 
in  the  material  world  were  endowed  with  a  curative  effect 
upon  man’s  physical  organisation,  so  a  curative  effect  was 
attached  to  prayer  with  respect  to  his*inner  life.  Theranoaa^e 
of  the  influence  may  in  botn  cases  be  indiscoverable,  we  may 
see  a  sequence  and  no  more ;  but  it  would  be  as  foolish  to 
forego  an  act  which  comforted  the  mind,  because  the  process 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


!  THE  BISHOP  OP  GLOUCESTER  AND  THE  ATTORNEY-GENERAL* 

Sir, — The  Bishop  of  Gloucester  reproves  the  Attorney- 
General  for  having  grossly  failed  in  his  conduct  of  the  late 
Tichbome  trial,  in  the  following  words :  “  When  a  man,  even 
in  his  own  craft  and  calling,  so  badly  mismanaged  a  grave 
case  as  to  make  a  person,  like  him  who  was  called  ^the 
Claimant,’  become  a  kind  of  hero,  and  by  the  use  of  strong 
langui^e,  and  even  offensive  language,  obtained  for  him  a 
kind  of  sympathy,  such  a  gentleman  had  better  by  far  look 
to  matters  at  home  in  his  own  relations  of  life,  and  leave 
dukes  and  bishops  alone.” 

But  might  not  the  people  reprove  the  Bishops  for  having 
grossly  mismanaged  the  teaching  of  Christianity  in  the 
following  words  :  “  When  a  body  of  men,  even  in  their  own 
craft  and  calling,  so  badly  mismanage  a  grave  case  as  to  make 
a  person,  like  him  who  was  called  *  the  prophet  of  Nazareth,* 
become  a  kind  of  God,  and  by  the  use  of  strong,  and  even 
offensive  language  (see  Athauasian  Creed),  obtained  for  him 
a  kind  of  worship  (although  it  was  bis  Father  and  our 
Father  that  he  would  alone  have  had  men  worship,  and 
not  himself),  such  gentlemen  had  better  by  far  look  to  matters 
at  home  in  their  own  relations  of  life,  and  leave  the  State 
alone  to  educate  the  people.”  I  am,  &c.. 

Petersham,  S.W.  T.  G.  Headlet.  • 


of  subjects  the  act  is  apparently  in  operative^  and  my  last  letter 
concludes  with  the  question, — “  If  inoperative^  is  it  rational  ?  ’* 
But  there  are  cases  in  which  prayer  has  very  salutary  effects, 
cases  in  which,  although  no  demonstration  can  be  furnished 
to  spectators,  the  suppliant  feels  that  a  mighty  influence  for 
goou  has  followed  upon  his  prayer,  though  in  what  sense  or  by 
what  process  it  is  a  consequence  of  it,  he  cannot  say.  We  are 
met,  tlieii,  by  the  altered  question, — When  prayer  is  operative, 
is  it  rational  ?  Suppose  a  man  to  be  led  into  the  wilderness 
of  some  great  temptation,  or  into  the  Gethsemane  of  an  over¬ 
whelming  sorrow,  and  to  find  that  the  “  cart-rope  ”  of  his  sin 
is  loosened,  the  burthen  of  his  anguish  eased  by  the  outjiour- 
ing  of  his  soul  m  prayer,  is  it  reasonable  for  him  to  pray  ?  Is 
there  any  way  of  reconciling  these  experiences  with  the  cold 
and  rigia  conclusions  of  his  intellect  ? 

It  is  clear  in  the  first' place' that  our  mental  attitude  in 
respect  to  the  question  of  prayer  cannot  be  more  assured  than 
is  our  attitude  towards  the  wider  problem  of  the  existence  of 
a  supreme  intelli^nce.  That  a  given  phenomenon  is  the 
effect  of  a  particular  cause  cannot  ^  a  matter  of  greater  cer¬ 
tainty  to  us  than  the  existence  of  the  cause  itself.  If  the 
latter  fact  is  speculative  only,  so  also  must  be  the  fomer. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Saturday  being  a  closed  day  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
and  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  having  sud¬ 
denly  raised  the  rate  from  6  per  cent,  (at  which  it  was 
fixed  on  the  10th  ultimo)  to  /  per  cent.,  the  markets 
opened  on  Monday  amidst  the  greatest  excitement,  and 
as  the  news  of  the  great  conflagration  at  Boston  arrived 
at  the  same  time,  a  serious  fall  in  prices  occurred*;  but 
!  the  tone  greatly  improved  as  the  week  advanced,  owing 
to  the  bullion  transactions  at  the  Bank  being  on  a  com¬ 
paratively  limited  scale.  Fire  insurance  shares  have 
been  considerably  affected,  the  claims  from  Boston  being 
estimated  at  over  three-quarters  of  a  million  sterling. 
The  discount  brokers  are  not  taking  bills  at  less  than 
7  per  cent. 

Consols  fell  J  per  cent,  on  Monday  and  remained 
unaltered  until  Thursday  afternoon,  when  a  rise  of  « 
took  place,  the  price  of  money  not  having  been  in¬ 
creased. 

In  the  Foreign  market  the  changes  have  been  merely 
fractional,  and  prices  remain  almost  the  same  as  last 
week. 

In  Railway  shares  a  fall  of  J  to  3^  occurred  on  Mon¬ 
day  ;  the  closing  prices,  however,  show  a  fall  of  only 
about  1  per  cent.,  except  in  North  British,  which  have 
fallen  5.  At  the  settlement  of  the  account  which  closed 
yesteiday  the  rates  of  “  carrying  over  ”  were  higher  than 
on  the  last  occasion. 


and  are  temporarily  accepted  by  us  as  the  most  rational  ven¬ 
tures  into  the  supernatural  empyrean  which  they  are  capable 
of  making ;  c.y.,  the  idea  of  Wisdom^  begotten  by  the 
wonders  of  creation  ;  of  Zow,  begotten  by  the  fact  that  the 
keenest  happiness  our  natures  seem  capable  of  realising  is 
evoked  by  tne  exercise  of  a  loving  spirit  The  mind’s  rela¬ 
tion  to  these  ideas  cannot  be  described  as  knowledge,  it  is 
what  we  understand  by  Faith.  Faith  is  the  soul’s  acceptance 
of,  and  repose  upon,  our  ideas  concerning  the  Unknowable, 
and  prayer  is  the  practical  corollary  to  these  ideas.  In  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  clearness  and  vigour  with  which  they  are 
entertained  the  soul  will  be  inclined  to  pray,  that  is,  to  give 
expression  to  its  sentiments  of  reverence  for  the  loving 
Intelligence  by  which  Faith  whispers  that  all  is  ordered  and 
sustained.  But  the  thoughtful  man,  whilst  feeling  prayer  to 
be  a  legitimate  product  of  the  faith  which  is  in  nim,  will 
gladly  look  on  every  side  for  indications  of  the  direction  it 
should  take  and  of  the  limits  within  which  it  should  be  con¬ 
fined.  He  will  not  ask  that  He  whose  alias  on  earth  is  law 
should  alter  the  processes  by  which  His  government  is  carried 
on,  any  more  than  he  would  ask  a  wise  father  to  change  regu¬ 
lations  framed  deliberately  and  for  the  good  of  all  to  meet  the 
fancies  of  one  silly  child.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  finds 
that  in  the  trials  of  his  inner  life  prayer  seems  to 
lighten  his  darkness  and  to  strengthen  his  weakness,  he  will 
gratefully  record  the  phenomena  and  interpret  them  as  a  call 
to  pray.  It  will  not  be  necessaiy  to  him  to  understand  the 
process  by  which  the  beneficial  effects  are  produced,  he  will  | 
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The  refcarn  from  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  week  (34),  and  **  Enrirons  of  Amsterdam  **  (29),  are  decidedly 


ended  the  13th  of  November  shows  that  the  amount  of 
notes  in  circalation  is  25,497,9701.,  being  a  decrease  of 
332,2101. ;  and  the  stock  of  ballion  in  both  departments 
is  19,741,8011.,  being  a  decrease  of  137,0091.  when  com- 
j)ared  with  the  preening  retorn. 

A  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  the  Australian  Meat 
Agency  (Tallerman’s)  Company  (Limited),  with  a 


praiseworthy.  “  Sunset  off  the  South  Coast  **  (30)  is, 
perhaps,  a  characteristic,  but  it  is  not  a  first-class  specimen 
of  Baron  Gudin's  sea-views. 

Mr  0.  Calthorp  will  improre  his  reputation  by  the  elcil- 
fully-painted  picture,  entitled  “  T6te-a-T5te  "  (6),  which 
he  has  contributed  to  this  exhibition.  Of  its  class  it  is 
certainly  the  best  work  here.  It  is  spirited  in  conception, 


capital  of  150,0001.  in  shares  of  51.,  to  purchase  for  and  the  drawing  and  colour  are  remarkably  good,  whilst  the 
15,0001.  (9,0001.  cash  and  6,0001.  shares),  the  business  old-fashioned  appointments  and  decorations  of  the  room 
and  premises  of  Mr  Tallerman.  The  prospectus  states  I  where  the  young  couple  are  clinking  glasses  across  the 
that  the  imports  of  preserved  meat  (exclusive  of  all  I  table,  partly,  os  Burns  would  say,  **  wi*  love  o'ercome  sae 
salted  kinds)  has  increased  from  3211.  in  the  year  1866  sair,*’  and  partly  because  they  are  getting  drunk,  are  very 
to  513,1861.  inJ1871.  .  artistic  and  effective  in  their  way.  It  would  seem  that  this 

The  Crystal  Palace  Company  have  notified  that  they  I  talented  young  painter  is  to  adopt  the  line  of  historical 
have  resolved  to  change  the  date  for  paying  the  interest  I  comedy,  and  he  possesses  many  c[ualification8  for  success- 
on  the  Six  per  Cent.  Perpetual  Debenture  Stock  of  the  fully  prosecuting  that  rdle.  There  is  genuine  character 
Company  from  the  15th  of  January  and  the  15th  of  July  I  and  humour  in  Mr  John  Burr's  **  Beware  of  the  Dog" 
to  the  15th  of  November  and  the  15th  of  May  in  each  I  (32),  an  old  subject  treated  with  much  freshness  of 
year,  and  that  the  accrued  interest  will  consequently  be  I  feeling,  and  the  colour  is  solid  and  rich,  but  somewhat 
calculated  for  the  four  months  from  the  1st  of  July  to  I  staring  and  raw.  “Temptation”  (164),  a  girl  looking  up 
the  Slst  of  October  last.  I  wistfully  at  an  open  cupboard  containing  jelly  and  sugar. 

The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night ;  I  watched  by  a  little  dog  that  evidently  shares  her 
Consols,  92  to  92j|.  I  feelings,  is  a  smaller  picture  by  the  same  artist,  well  con- 

Foreign  Securities :  —  Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  94  to  95 ;  ceived,  but  indifferently  executed,  both  as  regards  colour 

EwpiM  (Jint..,  Viceroy,  92  to  93)  ditto,  Seven  drawing.  Mr  Alexander  Burr’s  » Gardener’s  Daugh- 

per  Cents.,  1868,  9 1|  to  91|;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  Khedive,  784  .  „  n  •  i  j  a  j 

to  791 :  French  Six  per  cSnt,.,  951  to  96  f  ditto  FiVe  per  Cents.,  (141)  is  a  powerfully-painted  study  of  a  girl  carrying 

^  to  I :  Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  66J  to  66 ;  Peruvian  Six  a  potted  plant,  with  a  very  serious  sense  of  responsibility 
percents.,  761  to  77;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  29  13-16  depicted  on  her  quaint  countenance.  “  The  Jetty  ”  (113), 
to  29 16-16 !  1871,  29  11.16  to  » 13-16 ;  Turkish  Five  anj  ..  A  Fresh  Breeze  ”  (79),  both  by  Mr  J.  T.  Sampson, 

per  Cents.,  1865,  53  to  634 ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  71  &  to  72 ;  I  4  •  ui  •  •  -  4-iv.a  lv,*r*lisaof 

ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1869,  61*  to  614 ;  ditto.  Six  per  Cent?.,  1871,  admirable  marine  pieces,  and  reflect  the  highest  credit 

70*  to  70} ;  Uruguay  Six  per  Cents.,  73  to  73* ;  French  Scrip,  on  this  promising  young  artist.  They  are  forcible,  true,  and 
}  to  1.  I  spirited,  and  have  the  real  sea  feeling  about  them.  Mr  C. 

English  Railway  Shares  Brighton,  77}  to  77} ;  Caledonian,  Wyllie  has  put  a  white  border  round  his  sketch 

1104  to  111;  Great  Eastern,  434  to  483;  Great  Western,  123  rAA.\  artnaronflv  wfli  tViA  viaw  of 

to  153};  Great  Northern  «A.’'  ^  to  162;  London  and  North-  Shoohng  (44),  apparenUy  with  the jaew  ot 

Western,  146*  to  147;  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  23*  to  strengthenmg  it,  but  it  still  looks  weak  andfamt.  Uheyne 
23};  Metropolitan,  694  to  70;  ditto  District,  27}  to  28};  Walk,  1871  ”  (47),  by  Mr  0.  G.  Lawson,  might  pass  as  a 
Midland,  142*  to  143;  Worth  British,  82^  to  82| ;  North-Eastern  sketch  by  the  native  artist  attached  to  the  Japanese 
.‘n“d  dt?tV..  South-Ee-len,.  En^bnezy.  “Afternoon  on  the  Sand.’’  (56). 

Miscellaneous  Shares Anglo-American  Telegraph,  129*  to  Hennessy,  is  almost  as  blank  as  one  of  Mr  Whistler  s 
130*;  British  Indian  Extension  Telegraph,  14*  to -144;  ditto  “  harmonies,”  but  the  outlines  of  the  two  figures  are  grace- 
Anstralian,  94  to  10;  China  Telegraph,  10*  to  10| ;  Eastern  fully  drawn.  There  is  more  definition  in  “The  Close  of 

‘he  Day— Normandy’’ (77),  by  the  same  artist,  and,- 
Hudsons  Bay,  16  to  164;  India  Bobbers,  38*  to  39*;  Inter-  ...  ^  u  ViaasrstviA 

national,  fi  to  * ;  Ottomii  Banks,  14}  to  14*;  and  Telegraph  without  being  a  satisfactory  picture  as  a  whole,  it  has  some 

Constructions,  33  to  38*.  excellent  qualities.  The  Philip-of-8pain  school  is  repre- 

-  I  sented  here  by  Mr  Haynes  Williams,  but  neither  “The 

THE  NEW  BRITISH  INSTITUTION.  Doubtful  Coin-— Spanish  Market  Scene"  (109)  nor 

The  winter  exhibition  of  cabinet  pictures  in  oil  and  I  **  The  Toilette  "  (128)  is  a  good  example  either  of  the 
iter-colours  now  on  view  at  Mr  Gullick's  Gallery,  Old  I  artist  or  of  Jthe  sohool.  Mr  Lionel  Smythe's  “  Fair  Fruits 
md-street,  seems  to  us  rather  below  the  average  of  recent  I  sunny  France"  (17),  a  scene  in  Bo^ogne  market,  is 
ars.  Out  of  the  245  paintings  and  drawings  it  com-  I  sunny  and  brilliant  enough,  and  the  fruits  and  vegetables 


THE  NEW  BRITISH  INSTITUTION. 

The  winter  exhibition  of  cabinet  pictures  in  oil  and 
water-colours  now  on  view  at  Mr  Gullick's  Gallery,  Old 
Bond-street,  seems  to  us  rather  below  the  average  of  recent 
years.  Out  of  the  245  paintings  and  drawings  it  com¬ 


prises,  a  very  small  proportion  rise  above  mediocrity,  and  tolerably  well  painted,  but  the  picture  is  far  t<w  glaring, 
the  noteworthy  works  are,  of  coarse,  still  less  numerous.  Yet  ^ke  best  drawings  we  noticed  on  the  screen  in  this  gallery, 
there  are  a  few  pictures  in  the  collection  well  worth  seeing,  Mr  Whister's  sea  sketch  called  “  A  Gray  Note  "  (198)  ; 

and  some  of  the  best  of  these  are  the  productions  of  foreign  A.  Ballin’s  etching,  “  In  France,  1870  "  (204)  ;  and 

painters.  “  La  Brocanteuse  "  (20),  by  the  Dutch  painter  kfr  T.  Grey’s  roystering  masquerade  party,  “  After  Dark  in 
A.  H.  Bakker  Eorff,  is  a  very  small  picture,  strong  and  the  Olden  Time  ”  (188). 
rich  in  colour,  and  not  devoid  of  tone,  representing  an  old  '  ■  ■- 

lady  in  an  antique  dress  and  of  an  antique  type  of  cha-  *«patqt?  QWATin?”  AT  TRF  fiLnHF 

racter,  seated  in  a  shop  stuffed  full  with  articles  de  vertu  “FALSE  SHAME  AT  THE  GLOBE. 

and  curiosities.  There  are  two  excellent  cattle-pieces  by  Frank  Marshall  has  accurately  irauged  the  public 


“FALSE  SHAME"  AT  THE  GLOBE. 


ana  curiositws.  i  Here  are  two  excellent  cattle-pieces  by  |^j.  Frank  Marshall  has  accurately  gauged  the  public 
De  Haas,  “Cattle:  Morning  (59),  being  a  particularly  fine  taste,  and  produced  a  play  with  unequivocal  success, 
example  of  this  popular  painters  work.  “The  Grand  whichbidsfairtoholditsplaceontheboardsforacon- 
Canal— Venice  ”  (69),  by  J.  B.  Van  Moer,  .wants  atmo-  siderable  time.  The  qualities  on  which  this  success 


d’Ouvrage  "  (87)  and  two  other  Dutch  interiors  are  by 
the  same  artist,  but  they  are  all  thoroughly  conventional  in 
style, — figures,  vases,  and  pans  being  pretematurally  clean, 
and  all  apparently  made  out  of  the  same  material.  M.  F. 
l^morini^re's  “L'Etangaux  Herons"  (168)  is  a  capital 
little  landscape  under  a  cold,  grey  aspect,  and  M.  A. 


able  to  appreciate,  or  our  actors  to  illustrate.  A  former 
effort  of  Mr  Marshall’s,  which  was  conceived  in  a  grayer 
vein,  met  with  failure  as  marked  a*'  the  approbation 
which  has  greeted  his  present  attempt.  “  Corrupt 
Practices  ”  was  certainly  not  so  good  a  piece  in  con¬ 
struction  as  “  False  Shame ;  ”  still  the  amount  of  blame 


urtmans  “  Outskirt  of  a  Farm  "  (178),  is  a  clever  study  and  praise  respectively  meted  out  to  the  two  plays  is  by 
of  trea  trunks.  “  Morning  in  Norway  "  (49),  by  A.  Wust,  no  means  a  fair  criterion  of  their  respective  merits. 

18  one  of  the  best  landscapes  in  the  room,  and  it  is  a  veiy  The  motif  oi  “False  Shame”  is  one  which  never  fails 

meritorious  and  beautiful  work.  There  is  great  vigour  in  to  charm  and  interest  when  skilfully  bandied.  An 
a  view  at  “  Dren the —Holland  "  (9),  by  W.  Boelfs,  and  obstinate  misunderstanding  between  two  lovers,  and,  for 
both  M.  H.  de  Cock’s  landscapes,  “  Environs  of  Tomise  "  a  time,  apparent  enmity,  followed  by  full  reconciliation 
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and  mufn^ '  appreciation,  is  a  theme  that  has  always 
been  fall  of  attfactibn.  The  persons  thus  situated  in 
the  present  ease  are  Lord  Chilton  and  Ma^alen  Ather- 
leigh.  They  have  been  destined  by  their  parents  to 
become  man  and  wife,  and  this  fiict,  in  the  first  instance, 
coupled  with  difference  in  temperament  and  views  of 
life,  goes  far  to  estran^  them.  Magdalen  is  romantic, 
and  regards  the  days  or  knight-errantry  as  the  brightest 
period  of  history,  whilst  her  lover  is  in  all  respects 
apparently  the  exact  emposite  of  her  ideal  hero.  His 
real  indolence  and  affected  cynicism  perpetually  jar 
upon  her  sensitive  nature,  and  his  habit  of  continually 
firing  shots  into  her  most  cherished  castles  in  the  air 
produces  a  state  of  mind  little  short  of  exasperation. 
An  accident  occurs  which  very  nearly  discovers  Chilton’s 
real  nature.  Magdalen  falls  into  a  stream  during  a 
picnic  and  is  bravely  rescued  by  her  nonchalant  lover. 
Nobody  witnesses  this  episode,  and  the  idea  of  being 
dubbed  a  hero  suddenly  appears  so  repulsive  to  Lord 
Chilton  that  he  runs  away  at  the  approach  of  the  rest 
of  the  party,  leaving  Magdalen’s  unconscious  form  on 
the  bank  of  the  stream.  From  this  act  follow  all  the 
incidents  of  the  story.  The  first  person  to  arrive  on  the 
scene  is  Ernest  Bragleigh,  an  unprincipled  scoundrel, 
who,  finding  that  Ma^alen  does  not  know  who  rescued 
her,  boldly  claims  cr^t  for  the  deed  and  thus  gains  an 
influence  over  her,  which  he  adroitly  uses  to  compass  his 
ends  and  marry  the  rich  heiress.  Lord  Chilton,  too 
proud  to  claim  Magdalen’s  love  as  a  right  and  too  indo* 
lent  to  take  the  trouble  to  interfere  with  Bragleigh’s 
schemes,  lets  matters  proceed,  knowing  that  a  word 
from  him  will  put  a  stop  to  the  affair  at  any  moment. 
He  has  a  proof  of  Bragleigh’s  trickeiy  in  the  shape  of  a 
ring,  taken  from  Magdalen’s  hand  during  her  uncon¬ 
sciousness  on  the  bank  of  the  ‘stream,  and  replaced  by 


Deane,  who  nlays  one  of  the  servants’  parts  above- 
mention^.  Mr  Billington  is  not  very  aacceasful  as 
Br^Ieigb.  The  obaraoter  is,  of  oonrse,  repnlsive,  but 
It  Should  be  the  business  of  an  actor  to  make  it  endur¬ 
able.  Bragleigh  is  so  much  of  a  villain  all  throngh 
that  we  cannot  comprehend  his  position  in  society,  nor 
the  fact  that  such  a  fastidious  young  lady  as  Miss 
Atherleigh  shomd  countenance  his  advances  for  a 
moment.  Mr  Billington  is  most  successful  in  the  scene 
of  Bragleigh’s  discomfiture.  His  delineation  of  the 
breakdown  of  the  villain’s  efirontery  on  the  refusal  of 
Magdalen  to  take  his  offered  hand  is  quiet  and  thorouchlv 
effective.  ®  ^ 

The  incidents  of  the  play  are  so  arranged  as  to  bring 
the  whole  of  the  action  naturally  into  three  scenes  and 
great  care  has  been  given  to  the  arrangement  and 
moimting  of  the  piece.  Mr  Montague’s  zeal  and  care 


moimting  of  the  piece.  Mr  Montague’s  zeal  and  care 
in  conducting  his  theatre  deserve  success,  and  we  hope 
that  “  False  Shame  ”  will  be  the  means  of  his  attain- 
i^»g  it.  _ _ 

“THE  CRITIC”  AT  THE  GAIETY  THEATRE. 

The  adverse  criticisms  to  which  the  modem  manner  of 
performing  Sheridan’s  **  Critic  ”  has  been  subjected  have 
drawn  from  Mr  Charles  Mathews  a  defence  published  in 
the  November  number  of  Tinsley's  Magazine.  With  many 
things  in  the  article  we  cordially  agree.  The  apologist^ 
however,  while  making  out  a  good  case  on  some  points,, 
evades  the  chief  question.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  dispute 
about  the  meaning  of  the  word  “  gag,”  which  we  take  to 
signify  any  matter  interpolated  by  an  actor,  whether  suit¬ 
able  or  unsuitable  to  the  piece.  As  to  how  far  such  a 
habit  is  generally  justifiable  we  should  not  agree  with  Mr 
Mathews.  In  a  well- written  and  carefully-composed  play 
the  amount  of  text  apportioned  to  each  performer  cannot 
be  changed  without  destroying  the  balance  of  the  whole. 
We  would,  however,  by  no  means  suggest  the  application 
of  such  a  rigorous  artistic  canon  to  ”  The  Critic.”  There 
is  no  doubt  that  a  certain  amount  of  **  gag  ”  is  admissible 
here,  provided  it  be  in  tune  with  the  scene  and  the  character 
of  the  speaker.  Moreover,  if  the  play  is  to  be  acted  in  modem 
dress  it  would  be  obviously  out  of  place  to  use  the  collo¬ 
quialisms  and  refer  to  the  topics  of  a  hundred  years  agp. 
Such  deviations  from  the  original  as  the  mention  of  the 
Christy  Minstrels  and  the  substitution  of  the  names  of 
contemporary  actors  for  those  in  the  text  are  not  only 
allowable,  but  called  for  in  order  that  the  intended  impres¬ 
sion  should  be  made.  It  is  also  well  that  the  purists  should 
)  remember  that  dressing  the  actors  in  the  costume  of  Sheri¬ 
dan’s  day  necessitates  a  similar  course  with  regard  to  the 
orchestra,  who  are  numbered  among  the  dramatis  personce. 
This  has,  indeed,  in  some  cases  actually  been  done,  but  we 
question  the  wisdom  of  the  plan.  The  satire  of  ”  The 
Critic  ”  is  as  applicable  to  the  stage  now  as  ever,  and  we 
hold  that  the  effect  designed  by  the  author  is  only  to  be 
fully  attained  by  bringing  the  satire  home  to  the  audience. 

The  real  head  and  front  of  the  offending  of  all  modern 
performances  of  “  The  Critic  ”  is  the  habit  of  regarding  the 
rehearsal  of  Puff’s  tragedy  as  opportunity  for  buffoonery  and 
horse-play.  The  present  mode  of  rendering  this  admirable 
scene  is  absolutely  devoid  of  real  humour.  Directly  a  player 
shows  by  his  acting  that  he  is  sensible  of  the  absurdity  of 
the  position  and  tries  to  make  it  more  ludicrous,  the  true 
intent  of  the  conception  is  missed.  Utter  unconsciousness 
and  an  apparently  serious  though  misdirected  effort  to 
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committing  themselves.  This  disposition  must  often  be 
irritating  to  well-known  comic  actors,  whose  mannerisms  are 
frequently  mistaken,  in  most  pathetic  parts,  for  indications 
of  humour.  Obliging  and  ever  ready  admirers  instantly 
obey  the  signal,  and  a  roar  of  laughter  is  the  result,  the 
motive  of  which  is  a  mystery  to  every  one,  including  the 
laughers  themselves. 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  genuinely  humorous  than 
a  presentation  of  the  rehearsal  of  “  The  Spanish  Armada,** 
by  a  company  of  actors  all  seemingly  striving  with  their 
best  energies  to  do  justice  to  the  dialogue,  and  taking  up 
the  author’s  hints  and  following  his  directions  with  sense¬ 
less  conscientiousness.  The  fun  of  the  piece  would  then 
become  apparent,  and  the  exasperation  of  the  author,  which 
at  present  misses  its  mark,  would  add  to  the  general  effect. 
Such  a  performance  as  this,  however,  we  have  at  present 
little  chance  of  seeing,  and  nobody  can  be  better  aware  of 
the  failings  in  the  ordinary  interpretation  than  such  an 
artist  as  Mr  Charles  Mathews.  Feeling  the  hopelessness  of 
the  case,  he  has  in  his  character  of  apologist  in  the  article 
in  Tinsley  done  wisely  to  leave  this  point  alone. 


CONCEBTS. 

The  concert  season  has  now  fairly  begun.  Mr  Munns 
is  as  indefatigable  as  ever  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  shows 
his  usual  judgment  in  the  selection  of  the  pieces  which 
form  his  programmes.  The  frequenters  of  the  admirable 
Saturday  Concerts  may  always  be  certain  to  hear  some  new 
or  scarcely  known  work  of  interest  as  well  as  some  old 
standard  compositions  executed  as  only  the  Crystal  Palace 
band  seems  able  in  England  to  execute  them.  On  Saturday 
week  Mr  Wingham’s  Festal  Overture,  first  played  at  the 
jubilee  concert  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  was  pro* 
duced  and  very  well  received.  It  adds  nothing  to  the 
reputation  made  by  this  gentleman’s  symphony  last  year, 
but  was  worth  repetition,  if  only  to  give  a  further  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  judging  of  its  merits.  Last  Saturday  the  pro* 
gramme  included  the  *'  Eroica  ”  symphony  of  Beethoven 
and  Schumann’s  **  Bride  of  Messina  ’*  overture,  both  admi¬ 
rably  performed.  The  latter  piece  was  somewhat  coldly 
received.  This  afternoon  Mr  F.  Hartvigsen  will  play 
Rubinstein’s  Concerto  in  D  minor.  This  gentleman  is  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  the  most  perfect  masters,  if  not  the  most 
perfect,  of  the  technicalities  of  pianoforte-playing  in  this 
country.  His  training  has  been  in  the  most  advanced 
school,  and  such  a  performance  as  he  may  be  expected  to 
give  of  a  difficult  work  by  one  of  the  foremost  living  com¬ 
posers  will,  doubtless,  attract  many  lovers  of  music. 

On  Monday  last  the  fifteenth  season  of  the  Popular 
Concerts  began.  Mr  Henry  Holmes  played  first  violin  in 
the  place  of  Madame  Norman-Neruda,  who  was  prevented 
by  indisposition  from  appearing.  Mr  Holmes  is  fully  equal 
to  this  position,  in  which  we  should  like  more  often  to  see 
him  placed.  The  quality  of  his  tone  is  extremely  beautiful, 
while  his  expression  and  manner  of  reading  classical  works 
are  always  refined,  and  of  the  best  school.  The  programme 
included  Haydn’s  Quartet  in  C  major,  Op.  33,  No.  3, 
Beethoven’s  Trio  in  0  major.  Op.  1,  No.  2  ;  and  Mendels¬ 
sohn’s  pianoforte  and  violoncello  Sonata  Op.  58.  The  last- 
named  piece  was  admirably  executed  by  Signor  Piatti  with 
Miss  A.  Ooddard,  who  played  also  Beethoven’s  seldom- 
heard  Sonata  in  C  minor.  Op.  Ill,  the  difficulties  of  which 
but  few  performers  care  to  attempt.  .  This  afternoon, 
Madame  Norman-Neruda  makes  her  first  appearance  this 
season  at  St  James’s  Hall,  and  Mr  Charles  Hall^  is  pianist. 
Schubert’s  Trio  in  B  flat.  Op.  99,  is  advertised  for  per¬ 
formance. 

SuHDAT  Lictubb  Socutt. — Last  Sunday,  November  the  10th, 
Dr  John  Hopkinson  lectured  on  A  Bar  of  Iron.*'  After  allud¬ 
ing  to  the  very  important  part  which  iron  plays  in  modem  civili¬ 
sation,  the  most  marked  properties  on  which  its  usefulness  de¬ 
pends  were  pointed  out.  Perhaps  first  among  these  is  cheapness. 
A  ton  of  iron  costs,  roughly  speaking,  about  as  much  as  a  hundred¬ 
weight  of  any  other  metal.  This  cheapness  depends  on  the  fact 
that,  though  iron  is  not  so  readily  obtained  in  the  metallic  state 
from  ore  as  some  other  metals,  the  supply  is  practically  unlimited. 
Hence  the  increasing  demand  and  extending  use  of  iron  tends  to 


increase  the  supply  and  to  cheapen  production  in  a  still  greater 
ratio.  Allowing  for  the  diminishing  value  of  gold,  and  omitting 
temporary  disturbances,  the  price  of  the  various  forms  of  iron  has 
been,  and  probably  will  be,  continuously  diminishing.  But  it  is 
not  to  cheapness  only  that  iron  owes  its  value.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  adaptable  substances  existing.  As  oast  iron,  its  moderate 
fusibility  renders  it  easy  to  throw  it  into  any  form  which  may  be 
desired  where  stiffness  is  required,  whilst  its  ductility  and  the  pro- 
‘  ‘  petty  of  welding  in  the  form  qf  toro%tght  iron  enable  ns  to  apply  i| . 
to  a  second  class  of  purposes.  If  we  except  steel,  cast  iron  is  the  ‘ 
most  uncmshable  substance  existing,  and  wrought  iron  the  most 
untearable.  Steel  is  a  form  of  iron  which  possesses  this  versatility 
of  application  in  the  highest  degree;  it  can  be  cast  into  wheels  or 
press  cylinders  like  cast  iron,  and  is  then  far  stronger,  or  can  be 
rolled  into  rails  like  wrought  iron,  which  will  wear  many  times  as 
long  as  those  made  from  the  latter  material.  By  tempering,  as 
every  one  knows,  steel  can,  in  a  few  moments,  he  converted  from 
a  soft,  pliable  material  to  one  as  hard  and  brittle  as  glass.  We 
may  say  then  that  the  utility  of  iron  arises  first  from  the  cheap¬ 
ness  with  which  it  can  be  made,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  the 
ore,  and,  second,  to  the  variety  of  forms  in  which  it  can  be  used — in 
each  possessing  some  important  property  in  the  highest  degree. 
This  utility  is  principally  limited  by  tne  liability  to  be  quickly 
corroded  by  air,  water,  or  acids.  Since  both  wrought  iron 
and  steel  are  usually  made  from  oast  iron,  it  it  natural  to 
consider  this  first,  although  it  contains  move  foreign  matter  than 
either  wrought  iron  or  steel.  Cast  iron  consists  essentially  of 
pure  iron,  with  from  three  to  five  per  cent,  of  carbon.  Iron,  unlike 
many  other  metals,  hardly  exists  in  native  or  in  the  metallic 
state ;  it  has  to  be  reduced  by  chemical  reaction  from  its  ore,  in 
which  it  exists  not  as  iron,  but  as  oxide  or  carbonate,  possessing 
none  of  the  properties  of  the  metal.  The  gpreat  source  of  English 
iron  is  carbonate  of  iron.  The  burning  of  charcoal  or  coke  gives, 
by  the  combination  of  the  carbon  of  which  they  are  composed 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  carbonic  acid  gas ;  and  carbonate  of 
iron  is  none  other  than  oxide  of  iron  combined  with  carbonic 
acid,  which  is  set  free  with  effervescence  if  an  acid  be  poured 
upon  the  ore,  exactly  as  when  we  add  the  same  acid  to  carbonate 
of  soda.  The  clay  ironstone  of  South  Staffordshire  is.  an  impure 
carbonate  of  iron,  containing  from  thirty  to  thirty-three  per  cent, 
of  metallic  iron,  mingled  with  varying  proportions  of  clay.  In 
the  Scotch  coal-fields,  and  also  in  tne  North  Staffordshire 
pottery  district,  carbonate  of  iron  exists  mixed  with  combustible 
bitumiuous  matter,  and  is  known  as  black  band.  The  iron  of  the 
Cleveland  Hills  exists  as  carbonate.  The  carbonic  acid  may 
be  driven  off  from  the  ironstone  by  heat.  This  is  usually 
effected  before  smelting  in  the  process  of  calcination  or  roasting 
the  ore ;  the  escape  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  moisture  leaves  the 
ore  in  porous  lumps,  well-fitted  for  the  action  of  the  gases  of  the 
blast  furnace.  In  Staffordshire  this  roasting  is  effected  in  an 
open  heap  ;  in  the  more  modern  districts  in  specially  constructed 
kilns.  After  calcination,  the  treatment  of  the  different  ores 
is  the  same  in  essentials.  The  ore  is  now  oxide  of  iron 
mixed  with  earthy  matter ;  the  oxide  of  iron  must  be  reduced, 
and  combined  with  a  small  percentage  of  carbon ;  the  earthy 
matter  will  be  disentangled  from  the  iron  by  combining  its 
silica  and  alumina  with  Time,  and  so  forming  a  fusible  slag  or 
glass.  The  chemistry  of  the  blast  furnace  is  rerj  complicated, 
and  not  yet  even  con^letely  understood ;  only  its  main  feature  may 
be  explained  here.  Carbonic  acid  is  the  gas  produced  by  the  burn¬ 
ing  or  carbon  with  an  abundant  supply  of  air.  But  if  the  supply 
of  air  be  limited,  the  carbon  is  but  partially  burned,  and  a  gas  c^led 
carbonic  oxide  is  produced,— a  gas  in  which  each  particle  of  carbon 
is  combined  with  a  less  quantity  of  oxygen  than  it  is  capable  of 
holding.  The  gas  may  be  completely  burned  afterwards,  when 
a  further  supply  of  oxygen  is  brought  in  its  wajr :  it  is  also  capable 
of  abstracting  oxvgen  from  bodies  which  contain  it  under  suitable 
circumstances,— in  other  words,  of  nnbuming  them.  The  lecturer 
then  described  the  blast  furnace,  and  explained  the  reasons  why  hot 
blast  was  more  economical  than  cold.  He  next  traced  the  coarse 
of  the  hot  air  from  the  tuyeres  upwards,  and  afterwards  of  the  ore 
downwards.  The  air  on  passing  into  the  furnace  comes  in  contact 
with  a  large  quantity  of  intensely  hot  coke ;  this  it  bums,  pro¬ 
ducing  and  maintaining  the  temperature.  But  as  the  fuel  is  in 
excess  of  the  air,  the  carbon  is  only  burned  to  carbonic  oxide, 
which  passes  upwards  to  the  cooler  portions  of  the  furnace.  Here 
it  meets  with  the  calcined  ore  or  oxide  of  iron ;  from  this  ore  it 
obtains  oxywn,  thereby  the  iron  is  reduced,  and  some  of  the 
carbonic  oxide  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid.  The  rases  rise 
to  the  top  of  the  furnace  and  escape,  or  are  carried  down  by 
special  flues  to  be  used  for  heating  the  stoves.  The  charge 
usually  consists  of  coke,  oxide  of  iron  mixed  with  clay,  and  lime. 
The  oxide  of  iron  is  reduced  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  furnace ;  as 
the  charge  passes  downwards  to  where  the  temperature  is  hotter, 
the  iron  combine  with  a  Uttle  of  the  carbon  by  which  it  is  sur¬ 
rounded,  is  renaered  thereby  fusible,  melts,  and  falls  into  the 
hearth,  whence  it  is  run  off  into  troughs,  and  forms  the  pig 
iron  of  commerce.  The  clay  combines  with  the  lime  and  forms 
a  fusible  slag  or  glass,  which  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  molten 
iron  in  the  hearth,  protecting  it  from  the  oxidising  action  of  the 
blast.  Playfair  and  Bunsen  were  the  first  who  examined  the 
chemistry  of  the  blast  furnace  thoroughly.  To  them  is  due  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  existence  of  large  quantities  of  cyanide  of  potas¬ 
sium  in  the  gases  passing  up  the  furnace.  The  subiect  has  been 
more  recently  attacked  by  Mr  Lothian  Bell,  of  Middlesboro’.  The 
lecture  concluded  with  a  very  brief  explanation  of  the  manufacture 
of  wrought  iron. 
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«  hardljr  imagine,”  he  wrote  on  the  30th  of  Augut 

what  infinite  pains  I  take,  or  what  extraordinary  difBcdty  I  find 
on  fast.  Inrention,  thank  God,  seems  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world ;  and  I  seem  to  hare  such  a  preposterous  sense 
of  the  ridiculous,  after  this  long  rest  ”  (^it  was  now  over  two  years 
since  the  close  of  Chuzxlewit),  **as  to  ^  constantly  requiring  to 
restrain  myself  from  launching  into  extravagances  in  the  height 
of  my  enjoyment.  But  the  difiiculty  of  going  at  what  I  call  a 
rapid  pace,  is  prodigious ;  it  is  almost  an  impossibility.  I  suppose 
this  is  partly  the  effect  of  two  years’  ease,  and  partly  of  the 
absence  of  streets  and  numbers  of  figures.  I  can’t  express  how 
much  I  want  these.  It  seems  as  if  they  supplied  something  to 
my  brain,  which  it  cannot  bear,  when  busy,  to  lose.  For  a  week 
or  a  fortnight  I  can  write  prodigiously  in  a  retired  place  (as  at 
Broadstairs),  and  a  day  in  London  sets  me  up  again  and  starts  me. 
But  the  toil  and  labour  of  writing,  day  after  day,  without  that 
magic  lantern,  is  immensx  ! !  I  don’t  say  this,  at  all  in  low  spirits, 
for  we  are  perfectly  comfortable  here,  and  I  like  the  place  very 
much  indeed,  and  the  people  are  even  more  friendly  and  fond  of 
me  than  they  were  in  Genoa.  I  only  mention  it  as  a  curious  fact, 
which  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  finding  out  before. 
Mjf  figures  seem  disposed  to  stagnate  without  crowds  about  them. 

I  wrote  very  little  in  Genoa  (only  the  C/iimes),  and  fancied  myself 
conscious  of  some  such  influence  there— but  Lord!  I  had  two 
miles  of  streets  at  least,  lighted  at  night,  to  walk  about  in ;  and 
a  great  theatre  to  repair  to,  every  night.” 

Written  from  Lausanne,  in  the  same  year,  is  a  delightful 
piece  of  Dickensism  at  its  best,  which  we  cannot  refrain 
from  quoting.  **  Steele’s  observation  is  in  the  outline,”  says 
Mr  Forster,  and  Charles  Lamb’s  humour  in  its  touch  of 
colouring.” 

.  .  There  are  two  old  ladies  (English)  living  here  who  may 
serve  me  for  a  few  lines  of  gossip<-as  1  have  intended  they  should, 
over  and  over  again,  but  1  have  always  forgotten  it.  There  were 
originally  four  old  ladies,  sisters,  but  two  of  them  have  faded  away 
in  the  course  of  eighteen  years,  and  withered  by  the  side  of  John 
Kemble  in  the  cemetery.  They  are  very  little,  and  very  skinny ; 
and  each  of  them  wears  a  row  of  false  curls,  like  little  rolling* 
pins,  so  low  upon  her  brow,  that  there  is  no  forehead ;  nothing 
above  the  eyebrows  but  a  deep  horizontal  wrinkle,  and  then  the 
curb.  They  live  upon  some  small  annuity.  For  thirteen  years 
they  have  wanted  very  much  to  move  to  Italy,  as  the  eldest  old 
lady  says  the  climate  of  this  part  of  Switzerland  doesn't  agree 
with  her,  and  preys  upon  her  spirits;  but  they  have  never  been 
able  to  go,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  moving  *  the  books.’  This 
tremendous  library  belonged  once  upon  a  time  to  the  father  of 
these  old  ladies,  and  comprises  about  fifty  volumes.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  see  what  they  are,  because  one  of  the  old  ladies 
always  sits  before  them  ;  but  they  look,  outside,  like  very  old 
back'gammon  boards.  The  two  deceased  sisters  died  in  the  firm 
persuasion  that  this  precious  property  could  never  be  got  oyer  the 
Simplon  without  some  gigantic  effort  to  which  the  united  family  wm 
unequal.  The  two  remaining  sisters  live,  and  will  die  also,  in  the 
same  belief.  I  met  the  eldest  (evidently  drooping)  yesterday,  and 
recommended  her  to  try  Genoa.  She  looked  shrewdly  at  the 
snow  that  closes  up  the  mountain  prospect  just  now,  and  said  that 
when  the  spring  was  quite  set  in,  and  the  avalanches  were 
and  the  passes  well  open,  she  would  certainly,  try  that  place,  if  they 
could  devise  any  plan,  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  for  moving 
‘  the  books.’  The  whole  library  will  be  sold  by  auction  here, 
when  they  are  both  dead,  for  about  a  napoleon  ;  and  sonie  young 
woman  will  carry  it  home  in  two  journeys  with  a  basket.” 

Now  that  wo  have  begun  to  quote,  we  must  go  on  ;  and 
in  doing  so  we  are  only  following  the  excellent  example  of 
Mr  Forster,  whose  volume  is  almost  entirely  made  up  of 
suitable  and  suitably-introduced  extracts  from  his  friend’s 
letters.  This  passage  shows  the  impression  which  ‘  The 
Blot  on  the  Scutcheon,*  sent  to  him  by  Mr  Forster  in 
manuscript,  in  1842,  produced  on  Dickens : 

“  Browning’s  play,”  he  wrote  (25th  of  November),  “  has  thrown 
me  into  a  perfect  passion  of  sorrow.  To  say  that  there  is  any¬ 
thing  in  its  subject  save  what  is  lovely,  true,  deeply  affecting,  full 
of  the  best  emotion,  the  most  earnest  feeling,  and  the  most  true 
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Blackwood^  Dickens  wrote  to  hit  friend :  Do  read  them  ;  The  latter  will  be  glad  to  read  over  again,  and  with  many 
they  are  the  best  thmgi  I  have  seen  sin^  I  began  my  new  details,  the  familiar  'story  that  has  b^n  repeated  times 
course.”  The  following  ^  para^aph  contains  rather  Mr  without  number  in  letters,  speeches,  and  lectures.  The 
Forster’s  than  Mr  Dickens’s  reminiscences  of  a  visit  paid  to  former  will  be  able  to  say  that,  while  the  book  gives  fresh 
Victor  Hugo  in  1847,  but  it  is  not  the  less  interesting  on  a^dence  of  the  excellent  opinion  that  Mr  Stanley  has  of  him- 
that  account :  ,  ,  «  everything  he  does,  it  contains  very  little  of  the 

The  great  writer  then  occupied  a  floor  m  a  noble  comer-house  proof  that  ho  promised  to  include  in  it  of  the  accuracy  of 
in  the  Place  Bojale,  the  old  quarter  of  Ninon  PEncloi  and  the  bin  a  c  u*  • 

Sople  of  the  Wncy,  of  whom  the  gorgeous  tapestries,  the  «ateinents  and  the  soundness  of  hw  views  concerning 

Minted  ceilings,  the  wonderful  cirvings  and  old  golden  furniture,  disputed  geography  of  Oentral  Africa  and  Dr  Living- 
including  a  canopy  of  state  out  of  some  palace  of  the  middle  a^  stone’s  share  in  elucidating  it.  A  great  deal  of  scepticism 
quaintly  and  grandly  reminded  us.  He  was  himself,  howerer.  the  Mr  Stanley  has  already  lived  through,  and  the  Geographical 
best  thing  we  saw  ;  and  1  find  it  difficult  to  associate  the  attitudes  PinniAfv  f  i.  r  au  t 

ifd  aspeft  in  which  the  world  h«  Utely  wondered  at  him,  with  made  honourable  atonement  for  the  rough 

the  sober  grace  and  self-possessed  quiet  grarity  of  that  night  of  ®“^«3ism  ot  some  of  its  menabers  by  oonfemng  upon  him  its 

twenty-five  years  ago.  Just  then  Louis  Philippe  had  ennobled  annual  gold  medal,  the  highest  compliment  of  this  sort 

him,  but  the  man’s  nature  was  written  noble.  Bather  under  the  that  can  be  bestowed  in  England.  No  one,  of  course,  now 

middle  sire,  of  compact,  dpee-buttoned-np  figure,  with  ample  dark  question,  hU  aaaertiona  as  to  his  discOTery  of  Dr  Linng- 
hair  falling  loosely  over  his  close-shaven  face,  I  never  saw  upon  ^  1  R, 

any  features  so  keenly  intellectual  such  a  soft  and  sweet  gentility,  ®*'One,  or  the  way  in  whioh  it  was  effected,  and  no  one  will 

and  certainly  never  heard  the  French  language  spoken  with  the  deny  him  ail  the  praise  that  is  doe  to  a  very  zealous  and 
picturesque  distipcinesa  given  to  it  by  Victor  Hugo.  He  talked  plucky  agent  in  a  wonderful  and  most  laudable  piece  of 

of  his  childhood  in  Spain,  and  of  his  father  haring  been  Governor  newspapor  “  enterprise.”  But  for  the  more  ambitious  tiUe 
of  the  Tagus  in  Napoleons  wars;  spoke  warmlv  of  the  English  -p  .  ^  i.  e  %.•  ii?*.  , 

people  and  their  literature  j  decUred  his  prefefence  for  melody  “  explore/,  wluoh  he  claim,  for  himself,  his  book 

and  simplicity  over  the  music  then  fashionable  at  the  Conserva-  tarnishes  no  justincation,  and  we  mast  wait  for  Dr  Living- 
toire ;  referred  kindly  to  Ponsard,  laughed  at  the  actors  who  had  stone’s  otvn  report  of  what  he  has  seen  and  done  before  we 
murdered  his  tragedy  at  the  Od^n,  and  syinpathised  with  the  can  endorse  Mr  Stanley’s  view  as  to  the  importance  of  his 
dramatic  venture  of  Dumas.  To  Dickens  he  addressed  very  t  t  r  -  j  t  •  •  i  ai. 

charming  flattery,  in  the  best  taste ;  and  my  friend  long  remem-  discojenes.  How  I  found  Wgstone  is  only  the 

bered  the  enjoyment  of  that  evening.  Jaach  spun  out  narrative  of  the  “travellmg  oorre- 

We  are  only  attempting  here  to  give  a  very  sUght  account  herald."  bepnning  with  another 

of  the  good  things  contained  in  Mr  Forster’s  volume.  It  »  famous  mterview  with  Mr  James 


stone’s  otvn  report  of  what  he  has  seen  and  done  before  we 
can  endorse  Mr  Stanley’s  view  as  to  the  importance  of  his 
later  discoveries.  *  How  I  found  Livingstone  ’  is  only  the 
very  much  spun  out  narrative  of  the  “travelling  corre¬ 
spondent  of  New  York  Heraldf**  beginning  with  another 
repetition  of  Mr  Stanley’s  famous  interview  with  Mr  James 


He  was  in  all  sorts  01  ways,  we  naa  marxea  some  dozens  -j  «rh  t*  •  z  t  °o»»  j  i.  it. 

of  passages  for  quotation,  but  we  must  content  ourselves  ^  ^^r.,‘’>®  8™y: 

with  two  short  Ls.  The  Brst  is  dated  1843  :  ^"'l®f,  ®“'‘®- 

.  .  ^  ,  V  ..  Yes  ;  and  ending,  300  pages  later,  with  a  renewal  of  the 

*‘1  sent  Miss  Coutts,”  *1®  ^  ®  often-made  complaints  against  Dr  Kirk  and  nearly  e very- 

name  for  two  hundred  pounds  in  the  clergy  education  subscription*  body  connected  with  Dr  Livingstone  on  the  Afiican  coast, 
list,  took  pains  to  show  her  that  religious  mysteries  and  difficult  and  against  Mr  Galton  and  nearly  everyone  connected  with 
creeds  wouldn’t  do  for  such  pupils.  I  told  her,  too,  that  it  was  of  the  Geographical  Society  in  England.  Mr  Stanley  does 
immense  importance  they  should  be  wnMei  She  writes  back  to  certainly,  in  “,8  postscript,”  make  a  sort  of  apology  for 
know  what  the  rent  of  some  large  airy  premises  would  be,  and  . ,  ij:  *  ,  j  u  i.  ^  j  •  ai.  v  j  c  au  u..  i 

what  the  expense  of  erecting  i  regular  bathing  or  purifying  ‘1*®  unkind  words  he  has  used  in  the  body  of  the  book,  M 

place ;  touching  which  points  I  am  in  correspondence  with  the  well  as  on  every  platform  that  he  has  occupied ;  and  he 


place ;  toucning  whicn  points  1  am  in  corresponuence  wiia  me 
authorities.  I  have  no  doubt  she  will  do  whatever  I  ask  her  in  the 
matter.  She  is  a  most  excellent  creature,  I  protest  to  God,  and 
I  have  a  most  perfect  afiection  and  respect  for  her.” 

One  of  the  last  things  he  did  at  the  close  of  the  year,  in  the 
like  spirit,  was  to  offer  to  describe  the  Bagged  schools  for  the 
Edinburgh  Riview,  “  I  have  told  Napier,”  he  wrote  to  me,  “  I  will 
give  a  description  of  them  in  a  paper  on  education,  if  the  Review 
is  not  afraid  to  take  ground  against  the  church  catechism  and 
other  mere  formularies  and  subtleties,  in  reference  to  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  young  and  ignorant.  I  fear  it  is  extremely  improbable 
it  will  consent  to  commit  itself  so  far.”  His  fears  were  well- 
founded. 

The  other  is  from  the  last  chapter  in  Mr  Forster’s 
volume : 

Besides  the  dinners,  the  musical  enjoyments  and  dancings,  as 
his  children  became  able  to  take  part  in  them,  were  incessant. 
“ Bemember  that  for  my  Biography!  ”  he  said  to  me  gravely  on 
twelfth-day  in  1849,  after  telling  me  what  be  had  done  the  night 
before  ;  and  as  gravely  I  now  redeem  my  langbing  promise  that  I 
would.  Little  Mary  and  her  sister  Kate  had  taken  mnch  pains  to 
teach  their  father  the  polka,  that  he  might  dance  it  with  them  at 
their  brother’s  birthday  festivity  fheld  this  year  on  the  7th,  as  the 
6th  was  a  Sunday) ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  previous  night  as  he 
lay  in  bed,  the  fear  had  fallen  on  him  suddenly  that  the  step  was 
forgotten,  and  then  and  there,  in  that  wintry  dark  cold  night,  he 
got  out  of  bed  to  practise  it.  Anything  more  characteristic  could 
certainly  not  be  told  ;  unless  I  could  have  shown  him  dancing  it 
afterwards,  and  far  excelling  the  youngest  performer  in  untiring 
vigour  and  vivacity. 

When  Mr  Forster’s  third  volume  is  completed  we  shall 
hope  to  speak  of  his  work  as  a  whole  ;  but  for  the  present 
we  content  ourselves  with  thanking  him,  in. the  name  of  the 
public,  for  writing  so  delightful  a  memoir  of  a  man  who 
has  given  to  our  generation  so  much  delight. 

HOW  MB  STANLEY  FOUND  DB  LIVINGSTONE. 

How  I  fbund  Dr  Livingstone  ;  Travels,  Adventures,  and  Discoveries 
in  Central  Africa,  including  Four  Months'  Residence  with  Dr 
Livingstone.  Bv  Henry  M.  Stanley,  Travelling  Correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Herald.  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

By  his  writing  of  this  volume  Mr  Stanley  will  probably 
afford  equal  gratification  to  his  enemies  and  to  his  friends. 


even  offers  something  like  a  sullen  forgiveness  to  his  critics  ; 
but  the  postscript  is  followed  by  an  appendix,  in  which 
some  of  the  old  complaints  are  repeated,  and  we  fear  that 
all  who  venture  to  think  any  worse  of  Mr  Stanley  than  he 
does  of  himself  have  really  small  chance  of  being  forgiven 
by  him. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  so,  but  the  thing  that  most  strikes 
us  in  reading  this  volume  is  the  bad  taste  that  pervades  it. 
In  it,  as  Mr  Stanley  himself  says,  “  Ego  is  first  and  fore¬ 
most  :  I  am  obliged  to  exhibit  him  as  he  actually  was,  not 
as  he  should  be ;  as  he  behaved,  not  as  he  should  have 
behaved ;  as  he  travelled,  not  as  he  ought  to  have  travelled.” 
We  give  Mr  Stanley  all  possible  credit  for  the  pluck  and 
energy  which  he  showed  in  his  work,  and  which  doubtless 
help^  him  to  master  difficulties  that  would  have  been  too 
much  for  most  persons.  But,  for  his  own  sake,  we  wish 
that  he  had  been  persuaded  to  write  a  shorter  and  less  vul¬ 
gar  book.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  sort  of  thmgs  that 
delighted  him  on  his  travels,  and  of  the  sort  of  “  Anglo- 
Saxon  ”  in  which  he  describes  them  : 

The  belles  of  Kisemo,  of  gigantic  posterioral  proportions,  are 
noted  for  their  vanity  in  brass  wire,  which  is  wound  in  spiral 
rings  round  their  wrists  and  ankles,  and  the  varieties  of  style 
which  their  hispid  heads  exhibit ;  while  their  poor  lords,  obliged 
to  be  contented  with  dingy  tom  clonts  and  split  ears,  show  what 
wide  sway  Asmodens  holds  over  this  terrestrial  sphere — for  it 
must  have  been  an  unhappy  time  when  the  hard -besieged 
husbands  finally  gave  way  before  their  hotly-pressing  spouses. 
Besides  these  brassy  ornaments  on  their  extremities,  and  the 
various  hair -dressing  styles,  the  women  of  Kisemo  frequently 
wear  len^hy  necklaces,  which  run  in  rivers  of  colours  down  their 
black  bodies. 

Bnt  a  more  comical  picture  is  seldom  presented  than  that  of 
one  of  these  highly-dressed  females  with  tne  magnificent  develop¬ 
ment  already  noted,  engaged  in  the  homely  and  necessary  task  of 
grinding  corn  for  herself  and  family.  The  grinding  apparatus 
consists  of  two  portions :  one,  a  thick  pole  of  bard  wo(k1  about 
six  feet  long,  answering  for  a  pestle;  the  other,  a  capacious 
wooden  mortar,  three  feet  in  height.  Swaying  with  the  pestle 
ns  it  rises  and  falls,  the  pectoral  and  posterioral  exuberances 
alternate  to  her  strokes  in  the  very  drollest  rhythm  ;  so  strongly 
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marked  that  I  feared  for  the  walls  of  the  hnt  before  which  I  saw 
the  com-pounding  going  on. 

Such  vigorous  descriptioiis  could  be  spared,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  notes,  unexaggerated,  in  their  literality  and 
entirety,  precisely  as  he  conceived  them  at  the  time  they 
happen^/’  which  he  extracts  from  his  diary,  and  of  which 
this,  dated  Unyanyembe,  September  19th,  1871,  ie  a  fair 
representative : 

It  requires  more  nerve  than  I  possess  to  dispel  all  the  dark  pre¬ 
sentiments  that  come  upon  the  mind.  But  probably  what  I  call 
presentiments  are  simply  the  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  warnings 
which  these  false-hearted  Arabs  have  repeated  so  often.  This 
melancholy  and  loneliness  I  feel  may  probably  have  their  origin 
from  the  same  eanse.  The  single  candle,  which  barely  lights  up 
the  dark  shade  that  fills  the  corners  of  my  room,  is  but  a  poor 
incentive  to  cheerfulness.  1  feel  as  though  1  were  imprisoned 
between  stone  walls.  But  why  should  I  feel  as  if  baited  by  these 
stupid,  slow-witted  Arabs  and  their  warnings  and  croakings  ?  I 
fancy  a  suspicion  haunts  my  mind,  as  I  write,  that  there  lies  some 
motive  behind  all  this.  I  wonder  if  these  Arabs  tell  me  all  these 
thiDM  to  keep  me  here,  in  the  hope  that  I  might  be  induced 
another  time  to  assist  them  in  their  war  with  Mirambo  !  If  they 
think  so,  they  are  much  mistaken,  for  I  have  taken  a  solemn, 
enduring  oath,  an  oath  to  be  kept  while,  the  least  hope  of  life 
remains  in  me,  not  to  be  tempted  to  break  the  rescdntion  I  have 
formed,  aever  to  give  up  the  search  until  I  find  Livingstone  alive, 
or  find  his  dead  body ;  and  never  to  return  home  without  the 
sponges!  possible  proof  that  he  is  alive,  or  that  he  is  dead.  No 
living  man,  or  living  men,  shall  stop  roe,  only  death  can  prevent 
me.  Bat  death — not  even  this ;  I  shall  not  die,  I  will  not  die,  I 
cannot  die !  And  something  tells  me,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is— 
perhaps  it  is  the  ever* living  hopefulness  of  my  own  nature,  per¬ 
haps  it  is  the  natural  presumption  bom  out  of  an  abundant  and 
glowing  vitality,  or  the  outcome  of  an  overweening  confidence 
in  one's  self— anyhow  and  everyhow,  something  tells  me  to-night 
1  shall  find  him,  and— write  it  larger — Fimd  him  I  Finn  him  ! 
Even  the  words  are  inspiring.  1  feel  more  happy.  Have  I 
uttered  a  prayer  ?  1  shall  sleep  calmly  to-night. 

Of  course  much  allowance  must  be  made  for  a  gentleman 
who  was  pledged  to  write  a  long  sensational  book  about  his 
finding  of  Dr  Livingstone,  and  who,  being  unable,  with  the 
utmost  expenditure  of  tall  writing,  to  fill  more  than  some 
150  pages  with  an  account  of  his  “interviewing,”  was 
taxed  severely  for  material  for  the  rest  of  his  volume. 
This  is  unfortunate  for  the  reader,  and  yet  more  unfortu¬ 
nate  for  Mr  Stanley.  It  seems  as  if,  had  he  been  able  to 
tell  only  the  important  facts  in  plain  language,  he  might 
have  written  an  interesting  story  of  really  striking  adven¬ 
tures  and  really  creditable  exploits.  Though  he  was  more 
familiar  with  African  and  other  wild  travelling  than  he 
here  tells  us,  he  appears  to  have  shown  much  tact  in  plan¬ 
ning  his  expedition  in  Zanzibar,  and  in  equipping  and  con¬ 
ducting  it  from  Bagamoyo,  on  the  mouth  of  the  Kinguni 
river,  over  a  distance  of  some  nine  hundred  miles  to  Ujiji. 
Whether  he  might  have  found  the  journey  easier  had  he 
shown  less  eagerness,  having  unlimited  funds  at  his  dis* 
pof  al,  to  make  a  sort  of  roy^  procession  among  the  various 
tribes  that  he  was  to  meet  on  the  road,  we  cannot  say ;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  his  difficulties  were  increased 
by  his  desire  to  take,  not  only  ample  stores  for  himself,  but 
also  enough  to  supply  the  necessities  of  Dr  Livingstone, 
and,  as  everything  had  to  be  taken  in  kind,  and  the  money 
for  buying  food  on  the  road  had  to  be  in  the  shape  of 
cloths  and  other  heavy  goods,  a  great  caravan  arrangement 
was  unavoidable.  That  involved  a  large  escort,  and 
perhaps  his  party  of  a  hundred  and  ninety-two  soldiers  and 
carriers  was  not  greater  than  his  safety  and  his  comfort 
required.  Had  hie  equipment  been  less  elaborate,  however, 
it  seems  as  if  he  would  hare  got  over  the  ground  more 
easily.  From  the  African  coast  to  Unyanyembe,  a  distance 
of  525  miles,  the  journey  is  not  very  difficult.  Mr  Stanley 
traversed  it  on  his  way  back  in  fifty-three  days.  But  for 
the  outward  march  he  found  just  three  months  necessary, 
leaving  the  coast  on  the  21st  of  March,  1871,  and  reaching 
Unyanyembe  on  the  21st  of  June.  On  the  road  he  suf¬ 
fered  more  than  once  from  ague  and  fever,  besides  being 
disconcerted  by  the  mutinous  conduct  of  some  of  his  men, 
and  subjected  to  other  inconveniences.  At  Unyanyembe 
he  was  detained  just  three  months  more,  partly  by  serious 
illness,  partly  by  the  fact  that  the  tribes  of  the  district 
were  at  war,  and  the  passage  among  them  of  so  huge  a 
caravan  was  impossible,  unless  Mr  Stanley  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  to  fight  his  way,  and  for  this,  of  course,  his  force 
was  not  large  enough.  He  started  again,  however,  late  in 
September,  and^  with  fifty-four  followers,  taking  a  very  cir¬ 


cuitous  route,  after  a  journey  of  something  like  400  miles 
reached  Ujiji  on  the  10th  of  November.  That  second  journey 
was  over  ground  less  familiar  to  travellers,  and  among  wilder 
natives.  There  was  some  danger  attending  it,  and  Mr 
Stanley  deserves  much  credit  for  his  exploit.  Something 
must  be  taken,  however,  from  the  great  praises  accorded 
to  him  as.'^the  discoverer  of  Livingstone,”  when  we 
remember  that  at  least  one  party  of  natives  had  previously 
gone  over  worse  ground  and  a  longer  route  to  take  relief  to 
Dr  Livingstone,  that  Mr  Stanley  knew  all  along  that  bo 
was  likely  to  find  him  at  Ujiji,  that  the  road  thither  was 
clearly  defined  in  all  its  stages.  Had  Dr  Livingstone  been 
elsewhere,  we  can  readily  believe  that  Mr  Stanley  would 
have  attempted  to  follow  him  up,  and,  if  his  provisions 
had  lasted  out,  would  have  followed  till  he  found  him.  But 
”  the  hand  of  an  overruling  and  kindly  Providence,”  as  he 
says,  made  his  task  an  easy  one. 

I  was  commissioned  for  the  dnty  of  discovering  Livingstone 
sometime  in  October,  1869.  Mr  Bennett  was  ready  with  the 
money,  and  I  was  ready  for  the  jonmey.  Bnt  observe,  reader, 
that  1  did  not  proceed  directly  npon  the  search  mission.  I  had 
many  taaks  to  fulfil  before  proceeding  with  it,  and  many  thousand 
miles  to  travel  over.  Supposing  that  1  had  gone  direct  to  Zm- 
zibar  from  Paris,  seven  or  eight  mouths  afterwards,  perhsps,  I 
should  have  found  myself  at  Ujiji,  but  Livingstone  would  not 
have  been  found  there  then ;  he  was  on  the  Lualaba  ;  and  1  should 
have  had  to  follow  him  on  his  devious  tracks  throns^  the  primeval 
foresta  of  Manyuema,  and  up  along  the  crooked  course  of  the 
Lualaba,  for  hundreds  of  miles.  The  time  taken  by  me  in 
travelling  up  the  Nile,  back  to  Jerusalem,  then  to  Constantinople, 
Southern  Rusaia,  the  Caucasus,  and  Persia,  was  employed  by 
Livingstone  ia  fruitful  discoveries  west  of  the  Tanganyika.  Again, 
consider  that  I  arrived  at  Unyanvembe  in  the  latter  part  of  June, 
and  that  owing  to  a  war  1  was  delayed  three  months  at  Unyan¬ 
vembe,  leading  a  fretful,  peevish,  and  impatient  life.  Bnt  while 
1  was  thus  fretting  myself,  and  being  wayed  by  a  series  of 
accidents,  Livingstone  was  being  forced  hack  to  Ujiji  in  the  same 
month.  It  took  him  from  June  to  October  to  march  to  Ujiji. 
Now,  in  September  I  broke  loose  from  the  thraldom  which 
accident  had  imposed  on  me,  and  harried  southward  to  Ukonongo, 
then  westward  to  Kawendi,  then  northward  to  Uvinza,  then  west¬ 
ward  to  Ujiji,  only  abont  three  weeks  after  the  Doctor’s  arrival, 
to  find  him  resting  nnder  the  veranda  of  his  house  with  his  face 
turned  eastward,  the  direction  from  which  I  was  coming.  Had  I 
gone  direct  from  Paris  on  the  search  I  might  have  lost  him ;  had 
I  been  enabled  to  have  gone  direct  to  Ujiji  from  Unyanyembe  I 
might  have  lost  him. 

Dr  Livingstone  was  angry,  and  Mr  Stanley  is  very  angry 
indeed,  with  Dr  Kirk,  for  having  entrusted  to  slaves  the 
supplies  sent  from  Zanzibar,  when,  as  they  consider,  it 
would  have  been  so  very  easy  for  freedmen  to  convey 
them  safely  to  Ujiji.  If  they  were  right  in  this,  it  is  clear 
that  Mr  Stanley  did  only  what  any  party  of  honest  natives 
could  have  done,  and  while  Mr  Stanley,  and  his  employer, 
Mr  Bennett,  acted  in  a  very  creditable  way,  they  need  not 
be  surprised  if  some  people  are  offended  by  the  immense 
amount  of  fuss  that  has  been  made  over  this  great  “  inter¬ 
viewing  ”  expedition.  Much  more  heroic  enterprises  have 
been  done  over  and  over  again  without  making  so  much  noise. 
Mr  Stanley  himself  did  a  much  pluckier  thing  when,  in 
1866,  he  travelled  from  Smyrna  through  Asia  Minor, 
Persia,  and  India,  down  to  Bombay,  with  only  one  or  two 
attendants.  But,  as  there  was  no  Dr  Livingstone  at  Bom¬ 
bay  to  be  “interviewed,”  and  as  Mr  Stanley  was  not 
tben  the  special  correspondent  ”  of  the  l^ew  York 
Heraldf  this  really  remarkable  exploit  seems  to  have  been 
nearly  forgotten  even  by  Mr  Stanley. 

At  the  risk  of  appearing  to  use  ungracious  language, 
moreover,  we  must  say  that  needless  turmoil  seems  to  have 
been  made  over  this  business  as  regards  Dr  Livingstone 
himself.  Dr  Livingstone  is  a  man  of  whom  England  may 
be  proud,  and  who  certainly  is  worth  looking  after  and  res¬ 
cuing  from  any  scrape  in  which  he  may  place  himselL 
Nothing  can  detract  from  the  reputation  due  to  him  for  the 
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be  baa  no  better  autbority  than  Herodotus.  No  oae  wiU 
grudge  him  the  pleasure  of  this  quest,  and  every  journey 
be  ni  k  s  over  unexplored  ground  must  be  of  advantage  to 
geographical  science.  But  sober  critics  may  be  excused  for 
gbaring  all  Mr  Stanley’s  enthusiasm  over  his  self-imposed 
task,  and  for  resenting  some  of  Mr  Stanley’s  reproaches  as 
to  the  neglect  with  which  he  has  been  treated.  Over 
7,OOOZ.  has  been  collected  for  him  in  grants  from  the 
Government  and  from  the  Geographical  Society  and  in 
private  subscriptions,  and,  though  unfortunately  about  a 
quarter  of  that  sum  has  been  wasted  through  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  unsuitable  agents  in  sending  supplies  to  him,  very 
little  blame  attaches  to  the  authorities  at  home,  and  Mr 
Stanley’s  indignation  is  quite  out  of  place.  It  serves,  how¬ 
ever,  as  a  good  foil  to  the  self-laudation  in  which  Mr 
Stanley  indulges. 

More  reasonable  and  interesting  than  any  other  portion 
of  '  How  I  found  Livingstone  *  are  the  three  chapters  de- 
tailing  Mr  Stanley’s  personal  intercourse  with  Dr  Living, 
stone,  and  most  of  the  new  revelations  contained  in  it  are 
comparatively  unimportant.  Thus,  we  are  told  how  at 
Ujiji,  on  the  day  of  their  famous  meeting,  Mr  Stanley  drank 
to  Dr  Livingstone’s  health  in  a  bottle  of  Sillery  champagne 
taken  out  of  a  silver  goblet,  and  how  the  Doctor  returned 
the  compliment.  We  kept  on  talking  and  talking,”  Mr 
Stanley  proceeds,  “  and  prepared  food  was  being  brought 
to  us  all  that  afternoon ;  and  we  kept  on  eating  every  time 
it  was  brought,  until  1  had  eaten  even  to  repletion,  and  the 
Doctor  was  obliged  to  confess  that  he  had  eaten  enough.” 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  food  and  its  effects  in 
this  book.  Some  of  Mr  Stanley’s  information  is  very  precise 
indeed.  “At  Nisanea,”  writes  the  historian,  “the  Doctor 


chievous  life.  Lucy  is  as  sweet  and  simple  as  a  daisy,  but, 
daisy-like,  she  runs  a  chance  of  being  trampled  down  alto¬ 
gether,  and  all  because  conventional  restraints  have  mada 
her  unfit  to  hold  her  own  against  the  stronger  will  and  more 
selfish  fancy  of  her  lover,  Frank  Greystock.  Frank  Grey- 
stock,  the  yet  more  unheroic  hero,  is  as  useful  as  are  tha 
two  young  ladies  in  showing  what  poor  sorts  of  persons  ara 
produced  by  the  orthodox  arrangements  of  society,  and  tha 
unfortunate  inequality  of  the  sexes  that  now  prevails  and 
is  as  injurious  to  men  as  it  is  to  women.  But  the  novel 
also  points  to  other  and  kindred  morals. 

Within  the  fignre  and  frame  and  clothes  and  cuticle,  within  tha 
bones  and  flesh  of  many  of  ns,  there  is  but  one  person, — a  man 
or  woman,  with  a  preponderance  either  of  go<M  or  evil,  whose 
conduct  in  any  emergency  may  be  predicted  with  some  assurance 
of  accuracy  by  any  one  knowing  the  man  or  woman.  Such  per¬ 
sons  are  simple,  single,  and,  peraaps,  generally,  safe.  They  walk 
along  lines  in  accordance  with  certain  fixed  instincts  or  principles, 
and  are  to-day  as  thej  were  yesterday,  and  will  be  to-morrow  as 
they  are  to-day.  Lady  'Eustace  was  such  a  person,  and  so  was 
Lucy  Morris.  Opposite  in  their  characters  as  two  poles,  they 
were,  each  of  them,  a  simple  entity  ;  and  any  doubt  or  error  iu 
judging  of  the  future  conduct  of  either  of  them  would  come  from 
insufficient  knowledge  of  the  woman.  But  there  are  human  beings 
who,  though  of  necessity  single  in  body,  are  dual  in  character ; — 
in  whose  breasts  not  onfy  is  evil  always  fighting  against  good,  but 
to  whom  evil  is  sometimes  horribly,  hideously  evil,  but  is  some¬ 
times  kiso  not  hideous  at  all.  Of  such  men  it  may  be  said  that 
Satan  obtains  an  intermittent  grasp,  from  which,  when  it  is  released,, 
the  rebound  carries  them  high  amidst  virtuous  resolutions  and  a* 
thorough  love  of  things  good  and  noble.  Such  men,— or  women, 
—  may  hardly,  perhaps,  debase  themselves  with  the  more  vulgar 
vices.  They  will  not  be  rogues,  or  thieves,  or  drunkards,— or» 


They  will  not  be  rogues,  or  thieves,  or  drunkards, 
perhaps,  liars ;  but  ambition,  luxury,  self-indulgence,  pride,  and 
covetousness  will  get  a  hold  of  them,  and  in  various  moods  will 
be  to  them  virtues  in  lieu  of  vices.  Such  a  man  waa  Frank  Grey- 
stock,  who  could  walk  along  the  banks  of  the  quie^  trout- giving 
Bob,  at  Bobsborongh,  whipping  the  river  with  bis  rod,  telling 
himself  that  the  worl^  lost  for  love,  would  be  a  bad  thing  well 
lost  for  a  fine  purpose  ;  and  who  could  also  stand,  with  his  handa 
in  his  trousers  pockets,  looking  down  upon  the  pavement,  in  the 

gurlicus  of  the  courts  of  Westminster,  and  swear  to  himself  that 
e  would  win  the  game,  let  the  cost  to  his  heart  be  what  it  might* 
What  must  a  man  be  who  would  allow  some  undefined  feeling,— 
some  inward  ache  which  he  calls  a  passion  and  cannot  analyse, 
some  desire  which  has  come  of  instinct  awd  not  of  judgment, — to 
interfere  with  all  the  projects  of  his  intdleet,  with  all  the  work 
which  he  has  laid  out  for  bis  accomplishment?  Circumstances 
had  thrown  him  into  a  path  of  life  for  which,  indeed,  his  means- 
were  insufficient,  but  which  he  regarded  as,  of  all  paths,  the 
noblest  and  the  manliest.  If  he  coifid  be  true  to  himself,— with 
such  truth  as  at  these  moments  would  seem  to  him  to  be  the  truest 
truth, — there  was  nothing  in  rank,  nothing  in  ambition,  which, 
might  not  be  within  his  reach.  He  might  live  with  the  highest, 
the  best-educated,  and -the  most  beautiful;  he  might  assist  ra 
directing  national  councils  bv  bis  intelligence;  and  might  make  a 
name  for  himself  which  should  be  remembered  in  bis  country,  and 
of  which  men  would  read  the  records  in  the  histories  written  in 
after  ages.  But  to  do  this,  he  must  walk  warily.  He,  an  embar¬ 
rassed  man,  a  man  already  in  debt,  a  man  with  no  realised 
property  coming  to  him  in  reversion,  was  called  upon  to  live,  and 
to  live  as  though  at  his  ease,  among  those  who  had  been  born  to 
wealth.  And,  indeed,  he  had  so  cleverly  learned  the  ways  of  the 
wealthy,  that  he  hardly  knew  any  longer  how  to  live  at  his  ease 
among  the  poor. 

But  had  he  walked  warily  when  he  went  down  to  Richmond, 
and  afterwards,  sitting  alone  in  the  obscurity  of  his  chamber, 
wrote  the  letter  which  bad  made  Lucy  Morris  so  happy  ? 

The  loves  aod  pains,  the  joys  and  struggles  of  these 
three  persons,  form  the  basis  of  the  plot  of  Mr  Trollope  a 
novel,  a  diamond  necklaee  furnishing  the  very  ingenious 
thread  on  which  it  is  strung.  In  the  prelude  we  learn 
that  Lizzie,  a  poor  orphan,  with  good  looks  and  spoilt 
talents  for  her  only  fortune,  had  succeeded  in  marrying 
Lord  Eustace,  a  rich  and  sickly  youth,  and  in  causing  him 
to  die  of  a  broken  heart  before  a  year  was  out.  When  the 
detailed  story  begins  she  is  trying  to  catch  another  husband 
by  help  of  the  fortune  that  she  now  possesses,  an  estate 
in  Scotland  worth  4.000L  a  year,  for  life.  Besides  this. 


THE  EUSTACE  DIAMONDS. 

Th*  Eustace  DiamondB.  By  Anthony  Trollope.  In  Three  Volnmef. 

Cbepnaan  end  Hell. 

Mr  Trollope  has  a  place  of  his  own,  and  a  very  worthy 
place  among  novelists  and  moralists  ;  and  *  The  Eustace 
Diamonds  ’  shows  him  at  his  best,  both  as  a  moralist  and  as  a 
novelist.  Nearly  all  his  men  and  women  are  wonderfully 
lifelike.  Their  characters,  and  the  incidents  through  which 
those  characters  exhibit  themselves,  are  admirably  portrayed. 
And  an  excellent  vein  of  aatire,  genial  yet  searching  in  its 
way,  is  shown  in  all  his  work.  The  good  sense  that  he 
always  displays  carries  a  moral  that  goes  far  beyond  the 
ground  to  which  his  stories  are  apparently  confined ;  and, 
perhaps  without  intending  it,  certainly  without  weakening 
his  books  as  mere  works  of  fiction,  he  uses  them  to  preach 
▼ery  useful  sermons  on  some  of  the  follies  and  vices  of  the 
day.  In  this  respect  *  The  Eustace  Diamonds  ’  is  par¬ 
ticularly  noteworthy.  We  do  not  know  whether  we  have 
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howerer,  ahe  claimi  ai  her  own  property  some  splendid 
diamonds,  worth  10,000/.»  which  the  family  solicitor  regards 
as  an  heirloom,  that  ought  to  be  given  up  for  the  benefit 
of  her  infant  son,  when  he  succeeds  to  the  estate,  and  out 
of  her  greedy  holding  of  these  diamonds,  until  they  are 
stolen  from  her,  grow  nearly  all  her  troubles.  They  cause 
her  match  with  Lord  Fawn  to  be  broken  off,  and,  bringing 
her  into  close  intimacy  with  her  cousin  Frank,  make  her 
very  anxious  to  form  a  match  with  him.  Frank  nearly 
yields  to  her  fascinations,  and  to  the  charm  of  her  for¬ 
tune,  and  is  accordingly  very  neglectful,  during  more  than 
two  volumes,  of  Lucy  Morris, .  the  governess,  whom  he 
really  loves,  though  he  shrinks  from  marrying  any  one  who 
has  not  some  of  the  money  that  he  sorely  needs  to  help 
him  on  in  his  scheme  of  ambition.  Nothing  could  be  much 
better  in  its  way  than  Mr  Trollope’s  working  out  of  Frank 
Greystock's  character,  shown  in  his  flirtations  with  Lizzie 
Eustace,  in  his  honest  love-making  with  Lucy,  and  in  all 
his  other  actions  throughout  the  book.  Like  persons,  good- 
hearted  and  even  generous,  yet  vacillating,  and  in  the 
main  very  selfish,  Mr  Trollope  has  already  described  in 
great  numbers ;  but  he  always  excels  in  this  kind  of  por¬ 
traiture,  and  Frank  Greystock  is  equal  to  the  best  of  his 
sort.  Of  course  Frank  has  enough  distinguishing  charac¬ 
teristics  to  justify  his  appearance  in  *  The  Eustace 
Diamonds and  as  long  as  such  persons  exist  in  real  life 
— and  when  will  they  cease  to  exist  ? — they  can  hardly  be 
laughed  at  too  often,  especially  with  such  kindly  laughter 
as  Mr  Trollope  knows  exactly  how  to  arouse. 

Many  of  the  minor  persons  in  ^  The  Eustace  Diamonds  * 
are  as  carefully  drawn  as  the  principals,  especially  Lord 
Fawn,  the  dilletante  Under- Secretary  of  State,  who  regrets 
his  engagement  with  Lizzie  very  soon  after  it  has  been  made, 
yet  is  at  his  wits*  end  to  find  some  means  of  breaking  it  off 
without  scandal ;  and  Mrs  Carbuncle,  a  very  lively  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  adventurous  ladies  who  get  on  *’  in 
society,  until  they  are  found  out.  But  why  should  we  say 
much  about  a  novel  that  so  many  people  have  probably 
by  this  time  read  ? 


BBIDES  AND  BRIDALS. 

Brides  and  Bridals,  By  J.  C.  Jeaffreson,  B.A.  la  Two  Volumes* 
Hurst  and  Blaokett. 

The  indefatigable  author  of  *  A  Book  about  the  Clergy,* 
*  A  Book  about  Doctors,*  and  *  A  Book  about  Lawyers,* 
here  devotes  a  book  to  the  ladies.  He  has  treated  the 
three  masculine  professions  at  some  length,  and  now  turns 
to  what  has  been  too  long  recognised  as  the  one  feminine 
profession,  occupation,  and  amusement — the  business  matri¬ 
monial.  Mr  Jeaffreson  is  a  clever  book-maker,  and  never 
fails  to  avail  himself  of  every  source  of  information  to  illus¬ 
trate  and  adorn  his  subject.  His  present  work  is  not  at  all 
inferior  to  the  light,  sparkling  volumes  which  he  has  before 
given  us,  and  we  feel  sure  it  will  be  duly  appreciated  in 
girls’  schools,  and  will  be  read  with  delight  by  young 
ladies  generally  as  a  pleasant  relief  to  the  inevitable  novel. 
They  will  at  all  events  find  some  pretty  poetical  quotations 
scattered  through  Mr  Jeaffreson’s  volumes,  and  many 
amusing  details  as  to  the  origin  and  history  of  such  important 
subjects  as  the  wedding-cake  and  the  wedding-ring.  We  can¬ 
not,  however,  accuse  Mr  Jeaffreson  of  treating  the  subject  he 
haschosen  irreverently.  As  he  tells  us  in  his  prefatory  chapter, 
he  has  in  some  places  spoken  with  the  greatest  reserve,  in 
order  that  his  pages  **  may  contain  no  single  sentence  cal¬ 
culated  to  disincline  an  English  gentlewoman  to  place  them 
in  her  daughter’s  hands.”  He  is  indeed  throughout  his 
work  mindful  of  the  popular  writer’s  first  obligation,” 
and,  like  Phillis  in  the  well-known  song,  “  never  fails  to 
please.”  However,  we  doubt  not  that  the  facts  and  notes 
respecting  marriage  here  collected  together  so  industriously 
by  the  author  will  be  attractive  to  his  readers,  and  they 
may  be  even  instructive  to  students  of  social  history. 

In  the  introductory  chapter  treating  of  the  antiquity  of 
matrimonial  customs,  Mr  Jeaffreson  is  not  bold  enough  to 
begin  with  those 

- pious  times,  ere  priestcraft  did  begin. 

Before  polygamy  was  made  a  sin. 

He  is  content  to  trace  back  matrimonial  usages  to  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  the  Normans,  and  the  Danes.  He  com¬ 


mences  his  treatise  with  an  account  of  BCarriago  by  Cap. 
ture  ”  as  it  existed  among  the  Teutonic  tribes  in  olden  time 
and  endeavours  to  bring  it  homo  to  his  readers  by  quoting 
descriptions  of  the  fate  of  women  in  lands  whom  that 
violent  form  of  matrimony  still  prevails.  Mr  Jeaffreson 
however,  is  not  inclined  to  agree  entirely  with  those  writers 
who  maintain  that  our  matrimonial  usages  abound  with 
traces  of  the  violence  anciently  employed  for  the  capture  of 
brides.  With  them  the  best  man  is  but  the  warrior  who 
formerly  fought  the  pursuers  of  the  captured  damsel  *  the 
ring  is  symbolic  of  the  fetters  with  which  the  captor  bound 
his  victim ;  and  the  shoe  thrown  after  the  bride’s  carriage 
represents  the  missiles  hurled  by  outstripped  relatives  at  the 
retreating  bridegroom.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  indeed,  suggests 
that  in  the  seclusion  of  the  modem  honeymoon  we  have  an 
indication  of  the  secretiveness  with  which  the  old  stealers 
of  women  enjoyed  their  stolen  pleasures  until  a  term  of 
possession  had  confirmed  their  right  to  their  brides.  But 
marriage  by  capture  was  soon  superseded  by  commercial 
marriage  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  property  in  the 
bride  was  formally  transferred  to  the  groom  by  her  guardian 
or  mundbora.  Symbolism  entered  largely  into  the  proce¬ 
dure  of  the  Teutonic  tribes,  and  the  symbol  of  domestic 
authority  .being  a  shoe,  that  article  was  given  with  the  bride 
to  the  husband  in  token  of  the  transference  of  authority 
over  her.  On  receiving  the  shoe  the  groom  at  once  became 
the  bride’s  owner,  and  usually  indicated  the  acquisition  of 
his  new  property  by  tapping  her  lightly  on  the  head  with 
the  ensign  of  power.  The  shoe  was  then  carried  to  the 
bridal  chamber  and  was  placed  on  the  groom’s  side  of  the 
bed,  in  accordance  with  the  meaning  of  the  sjmbol.  But 
it  often  happened,  as  Mr  Wright  observes  in  his  *  Woman¬ 
kind  in  Western  Europe,’  “  that  by  way  of  practical  joke, 
when  the  lady  was  accused  of  being  rather  tyrannical  in 
temper,  some  facetious  individual  sometimes  stole  into  the 
room  and  silly  transferred  the  shoe  to  the  other  side.” 
The  obsolete  slipper  customs  of  marriage  are  various. 
Thus  the  Germans  used  to  throw  one  of  the  bride’s  shoes 
among  the  guests,  who  scrambled  for  it,  and  if  a  single 
person  secured  it,  the  capture  signified  that  he  or  she  would 
soon  be  married.  In  old  England  again,  if  the  youngest 
daughter  of  a  family  was  married  before  her  elder  sisters, 
the  latter  sometimes  endeavoured  to  change  their  luck  and 
get  husbands  by  serving  at  the  more  fortunate  girl’s  wed- 
ding  without  shoes.  Thus  Katharine  in  *  The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew,’  being  jealous  of  her  younger  sister  Bianca, 
exclaims  to  her  father, — 

Will  you  not  suffer  me  ?  Nay,  now  I  see, 

She  is  your  treasure,  she  must  have  a  husband  ; 

I  must  dance  barefoot  on  her  wedding-day. 

And  for  your  love  to  her,  lead  apes  in  hell ! 

We  should  add,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  old  maids  were 
proverbially  destined  to  lead  apes  in  the  infernal  regions. 

With  regard  to  Sir  John  Lubbock’s  suggestion  respecting 
the  privacy  of  the  modem  honeymoon,  Mr  Jeaffreson  shows 
that  the  fashion  for  brides  and  their  grooms  to  avoid  noisy 
crowds,  and  spgnd  the  first  month  of  their  married  life  in  re¬ 
tirement,  only  came  in  at  the  commencement  of  George  the 
Third’s  reign.  In  fact  we  need  only  peruse  our  eighteenth- 
century  novelists  to  discover  that  in  Fielding’s  England 
newly-married  lovers,  instead  of  courting  seclusion,  spent 
the  first  days  of  their  married  life  in  festive  intercourse 
with  their  relatives  and  general  acquaintance. 

Christianity  seems  to  have  reached  the  Anglo-Saxons 
at  the  time  when  marriage  by  purchase  had  become 
general,  though  the  earlier  system  of  matrimony  was 
not  entirely  abandoned  until  a  much  later  period.  King 
Ethelbert,  the  convert  of  St  Augustine,  issued  a  law 
to  the  effect  that  a  raptor  guilty  of  **  canying  away  a  maid 
by  force  ”  should  **  pay  fifty  shillings  to  her  owner,  and 
afterwards  buy  her  from  him ;  ”  thus  enforcing  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  new,  while  recognising  the  privUeges  of  the 
old  method.  The  same  legislator  found  it  necessary  to 
promulgate  laws  for  the  protection  of  young  men  who  had 
been  induced  by  false  representations  to  buy  women  of 
inferior  quality.  By  these  enactments  it  was  required  that 
a  matrimonial  bargain  to  be  binding  on  the  groom  after 
marriage  should  have  been  made  “  without  guile  ”  on 
the  seller’s  part.  If  there  had  been  deceit,  the  bride 
might  be  brought  home  again  and  the  money  was  to 
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be  returned.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  AngIo>Sazon 
laws  also  prescribed  pecuniary  penalties  to  be  paid  by  per¬ 
fidious  lovers,  and  perhaps  laid  the  foundations  for  actions 
for  “  breach  of  promise.” 

In  the  chapter  on  “  Anoient  Bestraints  on  the  Freedom  of 
Marriage,”  Mr  JeafPreson  dwells  on  the  action  of  the  Church, 
which  at  one  time  multiplied  fanciful  relationships  to  an 
absurd  and  ridiculous  degree.  Lord  Coke,  indeed,  was 
guilty  of  no  exaggeration  when  he  said  that  at  that  period 
it  was  a  common  thing  for  a  marriage  to  bo  annulled  by 
Holy  Church  “  because  the  husband  had  stood  god-father 
to  his  own  cousin.”  The  rules  of  spiritual  aflSnity  were  all 
the  more  fruitful  of  difficult  questions  and  harassing  fears, 
because  it  was  frequently  so  uncertain  who  were  a  person’s 
nearest  baptismal  kindred.  The  Church,  too,  decreed  that 
mere  intercourse  of  the  sexes  was  so  far  of  the  nature  of 
matrimony  that  a  man  could  not  marry  a  woman  with 
whose  sister  or  cousin  he  had  “  perpetrated  incontinence.” 
The  case  of  Janet  Betoun,  the  Lady  Buccleugh  of  the 
‘Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,’  will  be  familiar  to  all.  In 
order  to  obtain  release  from  her  matrimonial  bondage  to 
Simon  Preston,  of  Craigmillar,  this  lady  had  the  hardihood 
to  affirm  in  a  spiritual  court  that  previous  to  her  marriage 
she  had  been  guilty  of  a  certain  offence  with  Walter  Scott, 
of  Buccleugh,  who  was  her  husband’s  cousin  within  the 
prohibited  degrees.  Wo  need  scarcely  add  that  the  Church 
gave  the  lady  relief  and  dissolved  the  contract. 

Another  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Wedding-ring.  “  That 
tool  of  matrimony,”  as  Butler  calls  it  in  his  ‘  Hudibras,’ 
may  be  made  of  any  material.  Cases  are  cited  of  English¬ 
men  who  wedded  their  wives  with  plain  iron  rings,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Eomans  in  Pliny’s  time.  Even  the  ring  of  the 
church-key,  in  default  of  a  more  convenient  implement,  has 
been  used  more  than  once  ;  while  a  leather  ring,  made  out 
of  a  finger  of  the  bride’s  glove,  was  used  some  years  since 
in  a  clandestine  marriage  in  one  of  our  provincial  towns. 
That  rings  made  of  rush  were  often  used  in  feudal  England 
is  shown  by  official  records.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton 
wedded  one  of  the  lovely  Gunnings  with  a  brass  curtain- 
ring,  while  the  rings  used  at  Martin  Luther’s  marriage 
were  silver-gilt.  In  England,  indeed,  for  centuries  silver 
was  the  usual  material  of  bridal-rings,  while  they  assumed 
many  forms  and  shapes,  and  were  frequently  adorned  with 
precious  stones,  or  “  dainty  devices.” 

The  chapter  on  the  “  Wedding-cake  ”  is  not  less 
amusing.  The  wedding-cake,  indeed,  is  the  memorial  of  a 
practice  that  bore  a  resemblance  to,  and  is  probably  derived 
from,  confarreaiio,  a  form  of  marriage  once  in  use  amongst 
the  ^mans.  The  ancient  Roman  bride  held  in  her  left 
hand  three  wheat-ears,  just  as  the  English  bride  in  later 
times  bore  on  her  head  a  chaplet  of  spikes  of  wheat.  So 
long  as  these  symbolical  coronals  of  corn-ears  were  worn, 
it  was  the  fashion  to  drop  upon  the  heads  of  the  brides 
corn  or  broken  biscuit,  which  was  afterwards  consumed 
by  the  spectators.  But,  in  process  of  time,  a  daring  inno¬ 
vator  induced  some  of  our  ancestors  to  substitute  large, 
thin  biscuits  for  the  golden  grain ;  fragments  of  these 
being  broken  over  the  bride’s  head.  The  next  step  towards 
the  modern  wedding-cake  was  the  substitution  of  small 
rectangular  buns  for  the  biscuits.  Such  were  the  little 
blocks  tasted  by  all  the  guests  at  a  marriage  in  Elizabethan 
England.  Then  followed  the  fashion  of  heaping  up  the 
cakes  together,  and  covering  the  mass  with  almond-paste 
and  comfits.  The  credit  of  putting  the  last  touch  to  the 
perfected  labour  of  centuries,  Mr  Jeaffreson  thinks,  must 
be  assigned  to  the  French  pastrycooks  of  the  Restoration. 
They  completed  the  wedding-cake  by  icing  the  pile  of 
solid  squares  with  a  crust  of  hardened  white  sugar,  and 
adorning  it  with  devices  figurative  of  the  delights  of 
matrimony. 

Having  built  up  the  wedding-cake,  we  must  here  leave 
Mr  Jeaffreson’s  work.  Some  of  its  chapters  are  devoted  to 
“Infantile  Wedlock,”  “Hours  of  Marriage,”  “  Discipline  of 
Wives,”  and  “  Marriage  Proverbs,”  while  one  of  the  more 
curious  is  that  treating  of  the  “  Taxes  on  Celibacy  ”  in  the 
olden  time.  This  portion  of  the  work  we  heartily  commend 
to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who,  having  last  year 
projected  a  “  Match  Tax,”  may  now  see  fit  in  his  wisdom 
to  re-impose  the  Bachelor  Tax  of  1695. 


CLARA  LEVESQUE. 

Clara  Levuque.  Bj  William  Gilbert,  Author  of  *  Shirley  Hall 
Atylum,*  ‘Martha,’  &c.  &c.  In  Thiee  Volume*.  Hurst  and 
Blackett.  ^ 

Mr  Gilbert’s  power  as  a  novelist  lies,  we  think,  in  the 
wonderfully  natural  and  matter-of-fact  tone  in  which  he 
tells  his  stories,  so  that  we  often  feel  as  if  we  were  reading 
an  account  of  some  cause  celebre,  rather  than  a  novel.  We 
should  hardly  call  ‘  Clara  Levesque  ’  an  interesting  book.  We 
see  nothing  of  any  of  the  characters  but  the  outside  ;  we  care 
very  little  for  any  of  them,  and  the  conduct  of  one  of  the 
most  important,  M.  de  Yernieul,  Clara’s  first  husband,  is 
an  utter  enigma.  Yet  the  story,  as  Mr  Gilbert  tells  it,  is 
so  real  that  we  think  most  readers  will  persevere  to  the 
end  of  it,  though  not  a  few  may  be  puzzled  to  say  why 
they  cannot  help  being  attracted  by  a  &)ok  which  is  often 
absolutely,  dull.  It  is  in  the  form  of  an  autobiography,  as 
Mr  Gilbert’s  novels  generally  are.  The  author.  Lady  Mor- 
>  peth,  nee  Clara  Levesque,  tells  us  in  full  detail  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  led  her  to  think  of  writing  her  story,  its 
plan  and  moral,  and  so  on.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Mr 
Levesque,  a  large  silk  manufacturer,  residing  in  Spital- 
square,  Bishopsgate,  a  descendant  of  an  old  Norman  family 
that  had  emigrated  to  England  after  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes.  The  aspect  of  the  Huguenot  colony 
in  the  East  of  London,  the  anxiety  of  the  better  class 
among  them  to  keep  alive  the  French  language  and  the 
customs  that  told  of  their  origin,  are  all  brought  forcibly 
before  us  in  these  pages,  with  a  care  and  minuteness  wluch 
show  that  Mr  Gilbert  had  studied  his  subject  before  writing. 
But  the  main  interest  lies  in  the  attachment  that  springs 
up  between  Clara  and  M.  de  Vemieul,  a  young  French 
gentleman  who  visits  England  to  make  inquiries  into  the 
fate  of  a  branch  of  his  family,  who  had  also  become 
exiles  for  conscience’s  sake,  their  marriage,  and  its  dis¬ 
astrous  issue.  As  to  what  we  are  to  think  of  this 
M.  de  Vemieul  and  the  motives  of  his  behaviour,  Mr 
Gilbert  leaves  us  altogether  in  the  dark.  We  are  at 
first  led  to  believe  him  all  that  is  amiable  and  high- 
principled  ;  ho  seems  very  much  in  love  with  Clara,  and 
so  eager  for  the  marriage  that  he  even  forges  a  letter 
from  his  father  giving  a  reluctant  consent.  Yet  in^  some 
strange  and  unexplained  way  his  feelings  towards  his  wife 
alter  immediately  afterwards ;  and  in  two  years*  time  he 
takes  advantage  of  a  provision  of  the  French  law,  in¬ 
validating  any  marriage  unsanctioned  by  the  fathers  of 
bride  and  bridegroom,  to  repudiate  Clara,  and  marry  a  lady 
for  whom  his  father  had  always  destined  him, — a  lady  who 
is  indeed  rich,  but  no  richer  than  Mr  Levesque  would  have 
made  his  daughter  had  he  been  satisfied  with  her  husband’s 
conduct.  In  real  life  men  don’t  act  the  scoundrel  in  this 
way  for  nothing,  and  we  wonder  Mr  Gilbert  did  not  per¬ 
ceive  that  he  was  setting  a  mystery  before  us  to  which 
no  clue  was  given.  Into  the  particulars  of  Clara’s  second 
love  affair  and  marriage  with  Sir  Thomas  Morpeth,  some 
years  later,  when  news  has  come  that  the  wicked  Baron 
is  dead,  we  need  not  enter :  they  are  told  more  briefly, 
and  do  not  rouse  much  interest.  There  are  two  by-plots, 
as  they  may  be  called,  to  the  story :  one  the  mysterious 
disappearance  of  Edmond  Levesque,  Clara’s  brother,  under 
circumstances  which  give  occasion  for  grave  suspicions  that 
he  has  appropriated  money  that  did  not  belong  to  him ;  the 
other,  the  fortunes  and  fate  of  Alice  Mousset,  a  girl 
also  of  Huguenot  origin  and  the  favourite  attendant  of 
Clara  in  her  youthful  days. 

*  Clara  Levesque  ’  is  not  likely  to  bo  a  very  popular 
book,  and  is  not  equal  to  some  of  the  works  we  have  pre¬ 
viously  had  from  its  author’s  hands  ;  but  it  bears  distinctly 
the  stamp  of  an  original  mind,  and  there  is  sufficient  merit 
in  the  peculiar  form  of  its  realism  to  induce  us  to  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  such  readers  as  care  more  for  studying  varieties 
of  style  than  for  excitement  or  amusement. 
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Seven  cities  claimed  to  be  the  birthplace  of  Homer.  As 
yet  only  one  city  has  pat  in  a  plea  for  a  like  honoar  as 
regards  the  great  hero  of  the  hoar;  bat  as  he  himself 
appears  to  repadiate  the  claim,  there  is  likely  to  be  some 
word-fighting  on  the  sabject.  At  any  rate  the  gaantlet  has 
been  thrown  down  and  taken  ap.  Mr  Stanley  has  said,  in 
the  elegant  langaage  that  is  characteristic  of  him,  **If 
English  and  Welsh  folks  are  so  gallible  as  to  believe 
all  the  ret  they  read  aboat  me,  I  can’t  help  it;”  and 
^Ir  Cadwalader  Bowlands,  on  behalf  of  Denbigh  in  par. 
ticular,  and  of  the  Welsh  Principality  in  general,  has 
written  Henry  M.  Stanley :  the  Story  of  his  Life.  This 
is  an  offensive  piece  of  book.making.  More  than  half 
of  it  is  irrelevant  twaddle,  and  most  of  the  rest  is 
impertinent  interference  with  matters  that  Mr  Stanley 
appears  anxioas  to  sappress;  bat  for  all  that  it  will 
amuse  many  readers,  and  it  is  certainly  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  way  in  which,  in  this  nineteenth  century, 
we  combine  hero-worship  with  scandalmongering.  Mr 
Bowlands  is  very  anxious  to  prove  that  Mr  Stanley’s 
original  name  is  John  Bollants  or  Bowlands,  that  he  is 
the  son  of  one  sot  and  the  grandson  of  another,  that  he 
was  born  at  Denbigh  in  1841,  that,  after  various  early 
adventures,  he  ran  away  to  sea  as  cabin-boy  in  a  cotton- 
ship,  trading  from  Liverpool  to  New  Orleans, ^and  that  it  was 
only  in  New  Orleans,  where  he  was  taken  up  by  a  merchant 
named  Stanley,  that  he  assumed  the  name  he  has  now 
made  famous.  Whether  these  allegations  are  true  we  do 
not  attempt  to  decide,  and  probably  the  world  will  not 
trouble  itself  very  much  about  them,  although  it  seems 
that  the  Denbigh  folk  are  very  much  annoyed  at  the 
apathy  of  the  great  man  who,  we  are  told,  before  Dr  Living, 
stone  had  been  found,  was  friendly  with  his  mother  and 
sisters.  But  if  the  story  be  true,  it  is  only  to  the  credit  of 
Mr  Stanley  that,  from  such  humble  beginnings,  be  should 
have  worked  himself  so  well  up  in  the  world.  Having  dis. 
cussed  Mr  Stanley’s  birth  and  early  hbtory  at  great  length, 
his  unauthorised  biographer  traces  his  later  history,  as  a 
shop-boy,  as  a  soldier  in  the  Confederate  army,  as  a  sailor 
in  the  Federal  navy,  and  as  an  enterprising  traveller  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  ending  with  this  borrowed  sug. 
gestion  for  his  next  exploit : 

The  New  York  Jetcuh  Chronicle  recommends  Mr  Bennett  to  send 
Mr  Stanley  in  search  of  “  the  ten  Loot  Tribes  of  Israel,  who  dis¬ 
appeared  about  twenty-five  centuries  ago,  and  have  since  then 


kept  a  studioos  silence  as  to  their  whereabouts.**  The  Chronicle 
gives  the  following  as  an  account  of  the  probable  origin  and  car¬ 
rying  out  of  such  an  undertaking : 

Mr  Bennett  (in  bed,  4  a.m.)— “  Mr  Stanley,  have  the  Ten  Tribe, 
ever  been  found  ?”  • 

Mr  Stanley  (in  room  adjoining,  also  in  bed).— “No,  sir  •  not  to 
my  knowledge.** 

Mr  Bennett. — “  Can  they  be  found?’* 

Mr  Stanley.— “I  should  judge  so.** 

Mr  Bennett. — “  Will  you  find  them  ?** 

Mr  Stanley. — “I  will,  sir.” 

Mr  Bennett. — “  Start  immediately ;  draw  on  me  for  as  large  a 
sum  as  you  like,  and  don’t  come  back  until  you  have  found  all  the 
Ten  Tribes,  whom  you  must  send  to  America  as  speedilv  as 
possible.”  ^ 

And  Mr  Stanley  takes  the  first  boat  for— anywhere ;  and 
d^end  upon  it,  the  news  will  soon  be  flashed  along  the'liue . 
“Glory !  1  have  just  found  Tribe  Number  One  !  The  Keubenitea 
are  well,  and  send  congratulations  !” 

The  new  volume  of  the  elaborate  edition  of  Higden'e 
PolychronicoHy  printed  in  parallel  pages  with  the  transla¬ 
tions  of  John  Trevisa  and  another  old  writer,  which 
Mr  Bawson  Lumley  is  preparing  for  the  series  of  chronicles 
and  memorials  issued  by  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  reooants 
the  history  of  the  world  from  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great  to  the  death  of  DomitUn.  Of  course  the  history  is 
unauthentic ;  but  as  an  illustration  of  medbeval  thought 
aud  education  in  England,  Higden’s  *  Chronicle’  b  very 
interesting. 

As  we  have  spoken  at  length  of  the  first  two  portions  of 
Bishop  Colenso’g  New  Bible  Commentary  Critically  Ex- 
amiuedy  we  need  say  but  little  about  the  third  part  now 
before  us,  wliich  examines  the  Bev.  Samuel  Clark’s  commen¬ 
taries  on  Leviticus,  after  the  same  method  as  was  followed 
in  handling  the  earlier  commentaries  on  Genesis  and 
Exodus.  Dr  Colenso  recognbes  in  Mr  Clark  a  somewhat 
more  liberal  expositor  than  some  of  kb  assoebtes  have 
proved  themselves  to  be  ;  but  that  hardly  mends  Mr  Clark’s 
position.  The  following  b  part  of  Dr  Colenso’s  preface, 
and  explains  hb  ground  : 

We  may  assume  that  the  Bishops  of  England,  as  represented 
by  this  their  authorised  Commentary,  have  deliberately  abandoned 
the  notion  of  the  Levitical  Legislation  having  been  communicated 
to  Moses  by  an  audible  Divine  voice.  These  laws,  which  were 
laid  dow  n  by  Moses  alone,  or  at  other  times  by  Moses  and  Aaron 
conjointly,  were  merely  the  products  of  their  own  minds,  acting 
under  Divine  inspiration,  the  expression  of  their  own  pious 
thoughts  and  purposes.  “Moses  knew  the  human  heart:  the 
Legislator  knew  that  his  words  would  be  but  imperfectly  obeyed  : 
he  could  not  have  been  blind  in  the  matter :  he  expected  the 
result  which  later  writers  had  to  record  in  history.”  This,  it  need 
'hardly  be  said,  is  a  very  considerable  modification  of  the  popular 
traditionary  view.  It  is  due,  however,  not  to  any  consideration 
of  critical  arguments,  but  probably  to  the  difiSculty  which  any 
thinking  man  in  the  present  day  must  feel,  when  required  to 
believe  that  all  the  minute  reflations  about  sacrifices — the  direc¬ 
tions  for  killing,  and  sprinkTing,  and  flaying,  and  burning — the 
repeated  injunctions  about  “the  fat  that  covereth  the  inwards, 
and  all  the  fat  that  is  upon  the  inwards,  and  the  two  kidneys  and 
the  fat  that  b  upon  them,  and  the  caul  above  the  liver  with  the 
kidneys,”  about  **  the  skin  of  the  bollock  and  all  his  flesh,  with 
hb  bead  and  with  his  legs  and  his  inwards  aud  hb  dung  ** — with 
a  multitude  of  ceremonial  laws  for  cleansing  and  purifyng,  and 
the  washing  of  pots  and  pans — were  actuMly  uttered  by  the 
Divine  Lawgiver,  or  that  Jehovah  spoke  of  the  “  leprosy  ”  in 
clothes  and  in  houses,  and  reckoned  the  “  hare”  among  ruminating 
animaU,  the  “  bat  ”  among  birds,  and  the  “  weasel  **  and  “  mouse  ” 
among  **  creeping  things,"  in  the  same  class  with  the  “  lizard  ”  and 
“ frog.”  It  b  much  more  easy  to  suppose  that  the  human  “legis¬ 
lator”  may  have  made  these  errors,  without  impeaching  the 
Divine  Wisdom  by  which  in  substance  his  system  of  laws  was 
advbed,  or  disparaging  the  Divine  authority  under  which  be 
acted. 

But  then  it  must  be  asked,  independently  of  all  the  critical 
reasons  which  show  the  later  origin  of  this  legislation,  whether 
such  a  view  as  the  above  is  tenable  in  face  of  the  plain  language 
of  the  Pentateuch  itself.  “And  Jehovah  called  unto  Moses,  and 
spake  unto  him  out  of  the  Tent  of  Meeting,  saying,”  are  the 
words  which  introduce  the  whole  system  of  sacrifices,  i  1;  and 
from  these  words  it  is  certain  that  the  writer  intended  the  revela¬ 
tion  to  be  made  bv  an  audible  voice ;  comp,  also  N.vii.89,  “  he 
heard  the  voice  (of  one)  speaking  unto  him  from  off  the  mercy- 
seat  that  was  upon  the  ark  of  testimony,  from  between  the  two 
cherubims.” 

Mr  Bray’s  Education  of  the  Feelings  b  a  system  of 
moral  philosophy  for  the  use  of  schools,  prepared  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  wholesome  view  that  ”ia  our  common 
schools,  supported  by  a  common  rate,  our  duty  to  God  and 
our  duty  to  our  neighbour  should  be  taught  separately, 
inasmuch  as  we  can  agree  as  to  the  Utter,  but  we  are  all  more 
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or  less  at  yariance  as  to  what  the  direct  worship  and  Mr  Moberley’s  Macbeth  is  annotated  for  the  use  of  very 
service  of  God  consist  in.’*  Mr  Bray’s  manual  is  concise  young  readers,  who  may  be  able  to  read  very  long  words, 
and  clear,  and  wo  are  glad  to  see  that  it  has  reached  a  Thus,  the  first  lino  in  the  play,  “  When  shall  we  three 
fourth  edition,  from  which  the  phrenological  nomenclature  meet  again  ?”  is  interpreted  as  Our  present  orgies  being 
iias  been  excluded.  ended,  and  all  the  mischief  immediately  possible  being 

The  Spirit  of  S,  Francis  de  Sales,  of  which  an  English  '®^®  ^ave  fine  witch-weather  for  our  next 

version  is  now  offered  to  lovers  and  students  of  old  devo-  “i®«ting  ?”  We  advise  the  Rugby  schoolboys,  for  whom 
tional  literature,  was  compiled  by  Bishop  Camus,  who,  we  are  ^^®  “  specially  prepared,  to  skip  most  of  the  notes, 

told  in  the  preface  to  this  translation,  “  was  so  anxious  to  The  Modem  Sphinx  is  a  wonderful  collection  of  1,152 
study  Francis  de  Sales  under  every  possible  aspect,  even  riddles,  with  answers  and  explanations,  besides  some  speci- 
under  that  usually  held  sacred  from  all  intrusion,  his  bed-  mens  of  acting  charades,  which  offers  itself  as  a  storehouse 
chamber,  that  he  actually  bored  holes  in  the  wainscot  so  as  of  amusement  for  the  winter  evenings  that  are  coming  on. 
to  be  able,  unsasp^ted,  to  wateh  the  saintly  bishop  when  Three  Ulustrated  books  for  children  are  Swift  and  Bure, 
at  his  pnrate  dejotions  his  toilet,  or  asleep.  SuA  dero-  ^  ^r  Elwes,  who  teUs  of  “  the  story  of  two  brothers  who 
tioD  as  that  must  hare  been  rather  irnmnyenient  to  its  hero,  1,,^  great  world,  and  carve  out 

and  the  saint  himself  deoUred  that  his  worshipper  "spoilt  their  fortunes  with  such  asaistlnce  as  Prondenoe  Touch- 
the  Bishop  of  Bellay  without^  m  ay  way  sneering  in  ^  them Oeoffrey’e  Oreat  FauU,  a  moral  tale,  by 

copying  the  Bishop  of  Geneva.  probably  helped  to  Norris,  a  daughter  of  Captain  Marryat;  and  Grannu’e 

““‘S'.  “  certainly  a  very  story-Box,  a  collection  of  eight  pretty  fairy  tales, 

readable  collection  of  pious  gossip.  o  mt  j  j 


M.  Figuier  is  best  when  he  is  epitomising  precise  and 
matter-of-fact  scientific  teaching,  and  The  Vegetable  World, 


The  Belgravia  Annual,  copiously  illustrated,  contains 
two  tales  by  Miss  Braddoo,  and  eighteen  other  contribu- 


which  has  been  adapted  from  his  French  wo?k,  at  any  rate  Almanac  is  a  very 

is  a  very  useful  volume.  The  new  edition  before  us  ii  very  P**“P  P?®‘“™ 

rViaartAr  fBan  ifa  fnrsarnTtriAr  Vmf.  WA  VtaliAva  Orma  ion  COmpaC  y  glVen. 


T^ORES  GREAT  PICTURE  of  « CHRIST  LEAVING 

JlJ  the  FR^TOBIUM.*’  Size,  33  feet  by  22  feet 


much  cheaper  than  its  forerunner,  but  contains,  we  beUeve, 

as  many  and  as  good  illustrations.  The  book  gives  a  satis-  Mr  Ross’s  Mot  and  Cold  forms  this  year’s  number  o 
factory  account  of  the  physiology,  classification,  and  dis-  ‘  Routledge’s  Christmas  Annual.’ 

tribution  of  plants,  additions  and  alterations  being  made  _ _ _ _ 

by  the  English  editor  in  the  chapters  on  **  systematic 

arrangement.”  TAORES  GREAT  PICTURE  of  « CHRIST  LEAVING 

*  It  seems  odd  that  Mr  W.  M.  Rossetti  should  issue  -L/  the  fr^tobium.”  size,  33  feet  by  22  feet 

another  edition  of  Longfellow,  a  poet  with  whom  the  critic  GALtaav,  ss  New  Bond-street  Ten 

has  evidently  so  little  sympathy.  We  have  no  wish,  how¬ 
ever,  to  complain  of  Mr  Rossetti’s  strictures  and  faint  - — - - 

praise.  '' Perhaps  the  main  constituent  of  Longfellow  nADATTU'T  FTAADC 

a  poetical  writer  is  intelligence,”  he  says,  adding,  **  Intel-  ILirllLijL)  lAKUliHl  rLiUUrv^i 
ligence  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  intellect.  It  is  a  cer-  Univenallj  acknowledged  to  be 

tcin  openness  to  information  of  all  sorts,  and  a  readiness  3^3^  PLOOEING  EVER  PRODUCED,  eni  to.  which 

at  turning  it  to  practical  account ;  a  workmanlike  know¬ 
ledge  and  mastery  of  all  kinds  of  mental  tools  ;  in  especial,  PRIZE  MEDALS  HAVE  BEEN  AWARDED. 


With  other  Piotoree  at  the  Dobi  GALLnBV,  ss  New  Bond-etreet 
to  Six.  Admizeion,  Iz. 


ILFELD  PARQUET  FLOORS, 


Univerzallj  acknowledged  to  be 

THE  BEST  FLOORING  EVER  PRODUCED,  and  for  which 


a  great  susceptibility  to  the  *  spirit  of  the  age.’  ”  Mr  __________ 

Eossetti  pr^eds  to  classify  Mr  Longfellow’s  "  ^tic  per-  M«of  Aoroaiss  to  His  Lpisial  MinsTV 

lormances  in  three  groups  :  the  first,  like  Excelsior,  j^nji  EnraBoa,  awo  aultub  Counts,  Public  Buiu>uiqS| 

to  be  **  rejected  with  some  degree  of  angry  irritation  the  Musiums  oi  Gibmakt. 

second,  including  most  of  his  work,  **  good  enough  for  its  - - 

time  and  its  public,  and  even,  within  limits,  good  intrinsi-  rattemBookz.  Price  Liztz,Sainplez,  and  every  information  may  be  obtained 


cally;”  the  third,  consisting  chiefiy  of  “Evangeline”  and 
“  Hiawatha,”  poems  “  made  for  posterity  and  permanence.” 


on  application  to  the 

SOLE  AGENTS,  BORN  AND  CO.,  13  BERNERS -STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


rpWENTIETH  ANNUAL  WINTER  I  QUNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETV.— 

-L  EXHIBITION  of  CABINET  PICTURES  Lectnrez  at  ST  GEORGE’S  HALL, 


bj  Britizh  and  Foreign  Artizts  iz  NOW  OPEN  at 
the  French  Gallery.  120  Pallmall.  from  half-pazt 
nine  till  half-pazt  five  o'clock — Admizzion,  Iz. ; 
catalogue,  6d. 


LANGHAM  PLACE,  each  SUNDAY  afternoon 
at  Four  predzely. 


ATOW  OPEN,  the  WINTER  EXHI- 

-i  V  BITION  of  the  SOCIETY  of  FRENCH 


To-morrow,  Nor.  17. — Profezzor  W.  K.  CLIF¬ 
FORD,  M.A.  (Cambridge),  on  “The  Dawn  of  the 
Scienoez  in  Europe.” 


ARTISTS,  168  New  Bond  ztreet,  from  10  till  5. 
Adraiszion  Iz.,  including  catalogue.  Director,  Mr 
DURAND  RUEL. 


Annual  subscription,  £1 .  Payment  at  the  door. 
One  Penny,  Sixpence,  and  (reserved  seats),  One 
Shilling. 


T  ONDON  DIALECTICAL 

JU  SOCIETY,  1  Adam-ztreet,  Adeiphi,  W.C. 


XTATIONAL  INSTITUTION  FOR 

i>i  DI3EASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 


Cancer  hospital  (issi), 

Brompton,  and  107  Plooadllly. 

The  late  Archbiabop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  sermon 
preached  by  His  Grace  on  behalf  of  this  Hoapital, 
said :  “  There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than 
that  to  which  this  Inztitation  IsspecuUly  devoted. 
From  the  first  symptoms  of  attack  one  long  coarse 
has  commonly  been  prognosticiUtMl — a  faarful 
looking  for  or  a  lingering  progress  towards  a 
death  of  anguish.  Could  the  greatnass  of  the 
suffering  be  laid  before  you— conid  you  be  shown 
its  serenty,  so  as  to  see  it  in  Its  true  proportions 
and  natural  colours,  no  one  endued  with  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle ;  they 
would  think  all  they  possessed  a  trifling  sacrifloe 
if,  at  such  a  price,  they  oould  initiate  such 


Wedneiday,  November  20,  1872.— Miss  DOWN¬ 
ING,  ”  Proudhon  on  Interest.*’ 


The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  Eight  o’clock. 

FREDERICK  A.  FORD.  Hon.  Sec. 


PHTZiciAif — Dr  BARB  MEADOWS,  49  Dorer- 
street,  W. 


^PHE  rev.  CHARLES  VOYSEY 

A  will  COMMENCE  a  SERIES  of  RELI¬ 
GIOUS  SERVICES  at  South^lace  Chapel, 
buuth-place.  Finsbury -pavement,  City,  on  Sunday 
*  vealug,  November  17.  Doors  open  at  6..30  com- 
nience  at  seven.  A  small  charge  for  admission. 
About  100  free  seats. 


Patients  attend  at  227  Gray’s-inn-road,  King’s- 
cross,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  and  at  10 
Mitre-street,  Aldgate,  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays— morning  at  Ten ;  evening,  from  Six  till 
Nine. 

Free  to  the  necessitous  poor :  payment  required 
from  other  applicants. 


THOMAS  ROBINSON,  Hon.  Sec. 


justly  ask  your  liberal  oontributions,  that  the 
relief  afforded  by  this  hospital  may  more  neariy 
approach  the  amount  of  misery  it  endeavours  to 
remove.” 

Subscriptions  will  be  most  thankfhlly  received 
for  this  Hospital,  which  is  free.  Diet  required  to 
be  most  generous,  and  medicines  of  the  most 
expensive  Kind. 

Treasurer.— Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St  James’a 
Palace,  8.W. 

Bankers. — Messrs  Contts  andCio.,  Strand. 

Ont-Patients*  Establishment  and  Oftee.— 167 
Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond  street),  W. 


BURN  THE  STAR  NIGHT  LIGHTS. 
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rpHE  ASSOCIATION  of  LAND 

X  FINANCIERS  (Limited).  —  Incoroorated 
under  the  Companies  Acts,  and  1M7. 

Cnpital  £100,000,  In  50.000  Sliares  of  ^2  each,  with 
iKJvrcr  to  incro'ase.  Deposit  on  Application 
IMT  Share,  and  *5s.  per  Shi^  on  Allotment.  No 
<  nil  to  exceed  5s.  per  Share,  at  least  Four 
BIcntbs'  Notice  to  be  given  of  anj  Call. 

DIRECrOBS. 

\V.  Armytage  Kamshavr,  Esq.,  of  Wath  Hall, 
Wath-on-Deame,  Kotheram. 

'I'be  Kev.  Canon  Frewr,  M.A.,  48  Tavistock-cres 
cent,  Westboume-park,  I.K)ndon,  W. 
CominiaHary  •  General  K.  M.  Gardiner,  45  St 
George's-  square,  8 .  W. 

Sir  George  Duncan  Gibb,  Bart.,  of  Falkland, 
M.D.,  LL.D.,  1  Bryanston-street,  Portmap- 
square,  London,  W. 

Frederick  Lewis  M^garini,  Esq.,  F.S.S.,  White¬ 
hall  place,  London,  8.W. 

Commissary-Gleneral  Lconce  Routh,  52  Montague- 
square,  Hyde-park.  VV. 

The  Prince  Adam  Wlsxniewskl,*  Member  of  the 
Agrioulturnl  Society  of  France,  ^c.,  Paris. 

*  Representii^  the  interests  of  French 
Shareholders. 

CniBF  8BCRETART. 

W.  P.  Gaskell,  Esq.,  J.P.,  of  Fulmer  house, 
Fulmer,  Slough. 

BARKERf. 

BIcssrs  Ransom,  Boaverie,  and  Co,  1  Pallmall 
East,  London,  S.W. 

SOLICITORS. 

Messrs  Miller  and  Smith,  3  Salters’ -hall-court, 
Canon  street,  London,  £.C. 


W.  Parley  Bentley,  Esq.,  17  and  18  Comhill,  Lon¬ 
don,  E.C. 

AUDITORS. 

M<  f>Brs  Griffiths,  Field,  and  Co.,  Abchurch cham- 
Lers,  E.C. 

SECRETARY. 

Richard  Henry  Langridge,  Esq. 

Offices— No.  7  Whitehall  place,  London,  S.W. 

The  objects  of  this  Association  are  to  acquire 
and  to  deid  generally  in  land  and  buildings  in 
England,  and  to  co-operate  with,  or  assist  flnan- 
cially,  such  associations  or  persons  whose  objects 
arc  to  deal  similarly  in  landed  or  house  properties. . 

This  Association  has  been  established  by  private 
subscription,  and  having  several  thousands  of  its 
shares  subscribed  (£12,000).  It  has  engaged  in 
limited  operations  by  the  purchase  of  freehold 
property  and  otherwise.  The  remaining  shares 
are  now  issued.  It  is  intended  subsequently  to 
increase  the  capital  to  a  much  higher  amount. 

Associations  in  connection  with  lands  and 
buildings  in  England  have  stood  out  in  bold  relief, 
us  sound  and  successful,  against  the  innumerable 
undertakings  which  have  had  to  succumb  to  each 
financial  crisis.  The  Directors  have  in  view  the 
purchase  of  certain  house  properties  in  London, 
which,  while  yielding  advantageous  returns  in 
rents,  are  expected  to  bring  a  premium  of  15  per 
cent,  and  upwards  on  the  principal,  by  subsequent 
re-sale  under  special  circumstances. 

GENERAL  BUSINESS. 

Proposals  have  already  been  made  to  the  Board 
to  develop  certain  building  estates,  and  to  co¬ 
operate  with  builders  in  operations  yielding  from 
10  to  20  per  cent.  The  Directors  are  also  in  a 
itosition  to  place  a  considerable  number  of  shares, 
by  purchasing  certain  estates  which  only  need 
further  outlays  in  the  erections  of  buildings  to 
yield  ample  revenues;  but  they  have  refrained 
from  embarking  in  such  operations  in  order  to 
deal  only  with  the  properties  when  their  full 
development  can  be  guaranteed  by  the  means  at 
their  actual  command. 

Proposals  have  also  been  received  to  carry  out 


ore  in  sdinc  properties.  In  some  casc'S  such 
iavestigations — carried  out  more  easily  in  our  day 
with  nil  the  appliances  of  modern  science— have 
led  to  results  which  doubled  and  tn-bled  the 
amount  of  the  purchase-money.  In  one  notable 
instance,  an  extensive  estate  deeply  encumbered 
is  now  being  relieved  unexpectedly  of  its  encum- 
brand's  through  such  an  investigation,  wliich  has 
ofH-ned  up  a  valuable  coal  mine. 

It  is  also  anticipated  that  profitable  returns  can 
be  obtained  in  such  exceptional  cases  where  the 
Directors  may  feel  justified  in  co-operatiiig  finan¬ 
cially  in  the  establishment  of  any  land  or  build¬ 
ing  company  for  special  purposes. 

LAND  INVESTMENTS. 

Our  successful  speculators,  financiers,  and 
•operators”  end  almost  invariably  by  placing 
their  secured  gains  in  landed  investments.  Their 
hardly  earned  experience  teaches  that  safety  and 
rest  are  only  attained  by  this  class  of  security, 
which  time  must  strengthen.  The  inert'ased 
value  of  iron,  coal,  and  other  articles,  combined 
with  the  rise  in  the  price  of  labour,  must  naturally 
lead  to  higher  rates  in  all  kinds  of  manufactures. 
These  eautes  are  leading  steadily  and  almost 
iim-nnibly  to  an  increase  in  the  value  of  laud  and 
of  home  properties  generally. 

Ihe  ditflcuUies  in  the  transfer  of  properties 
will  probably  be  remedied  by  rarliament  oefore 
h  ng,  as  stated  by  the  •  Spectator  *  on  the  Laud 
L.ucstion : 


^ •S'-' 


“  We  do  hope  that  Parliament  will  make  land 
as  saleable  ns  Consols  before  it  enters  upon  that 
endless  question  of  tenant-right.  The  emanci¬ 
pation  of  the  soil  would  enrich  the  proprietors  to 
a  degree  that  would  simplify  the  whole  subject 
of  tenant  right.  The  price  of  land  when  an  acre 
can  be  sold  for  a  shilling,  and  in  five  minutes, 
would  be  fifty  years’  purchase,  not  thirty-five.” 

PRINCIPLES  ADOPTED  IN  THE  FOR¬ 
MATION  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

There  has  not  been  any  “promotion  money” 
whatsoever  paid,  eltlier  directly  or  indirectly. 
The  Directors  have  subscribed  for  their  shares  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  other  shareholders.  The 
expenses  will  continue  to  be  limited  to  such 
necessities  as  are  essential  to  the  management  of  < 
the  Association.  It  is  intended,  as  a  fundamental  I 
principle  of  management,  to  restrict  the  operations  | 
of  the  Association  within  the  legitimate  scope  of 
its  capital,  and  to  command  at  all  times  a  suffi¬ 
cient  proportion  of  realizable  assets. 

Out  of  the  profits  of  the  Association  any  b.ilance 
in  excess  of  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent  will  be 

filaced  to  an  accumulation  fund,  until  such  time  as 
he  said  fund  enables  the  Association  to  refund  to 
each  shareholder  the  amount  paid  up  on  each 
share,  together  with  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  up 
the  amount  uncalled  on  each  share  ;  so  as  to  leave 
the  shares,  eventually,  as  net  profits  to  the  mem- 
iK-rs. 

DIVIDENDS. 

The  Directors  confidently  assert  that  they  are 
prepared  to  enter  into  remunerative  business 
(acting  with  competent  professional  advisers), 
which  they  believe  will  enable  them  to  divide 
10  per  cent,  per  annum  among  the  shareholders, 
dating  from  the  next  allotment,  apart  from  the 
intention  of  carrying  out  the  principle  of  an  ac¬ 
cumulation  fund,  and  anticipate  being  able  to 
declare  half-yearly  dividends. 

Special  rules  have  been  drawn  up  for  the 
management  which,  it  is  believed,  will  tend  to 
maintain  the  Association  free  from  some  of  the 
disturbing  influences  so  often  afl'ecting  the  pros, 
perity  of  companies,  and  which  will  insure  more 
individual  responsibility  in  the  management  than 
is  generally  found  in  a  company.  The  articles  of 
Association  c.Tn  be  inspected  at  the  offices  of  the 
Company. 

Shares  may  be  prepaid.  The  interest  on  pre¬ 
payments  will  be  5  per  cent,  per  annum. 

rrospectuses  may  be  obtained,  on  application, 
from  the  Bankers,  Solicitors,  .Brokers,  Auditors, 
and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company. 

In  tlic  event  of  no  allotment  to  applicants  for 
shares  the  deposit  money  will  be  returned  in  full. 

By  order  of  the  Board. 

7  Whitehall- place,  S.W. 

TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

X  COMPANY.  Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Fall- 

mail.  S.  VV.  I 

Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested, 

£700,000.  i 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent,  j 

OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEABI  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  From 
ampton.  Brindisi. 
GIBRALTAR!  Every  Thurs- 
BIALTA  /  day,  at  2  p.m. 

•A  L  E  X  A  N-  »  \ 

DR  I A  (Every  Thurs- I  Every  Monday 

*ADKN  (  day,  at  2  p.m.  I  at  5  a.m. 

•BOBIBAY  )  ) 

tGALLE  ^ 
t. MADRAS 

♦  I  Thursday,  Nov  )  Monday,  Nov. 

lirvfApoKF  I  ^  L18,andDec. 

tCHINA  ^  I  J  2,  at  5  a  m. 

t  JAP  AN  J 

tAUSTRALlA  J 

JNKW  ZEA-  !  Thursday,  Nov.^  Monday,  Dec. 
LAND  i  21,  at  2  p.m.  j  2,  at  5  a.m. 

(Cargo  only.) 


at  5  a.m. 


[Thursday, Nov  )  Monday,  Nov. 
'  7  and  21,  at  [■  4, 18,  and  Dec. 
2  p.m.  j  2,  at  5  a.m. 


21,  at  2  p.m.  j  2,  at  5  a.m. 


And  all  Ports  at  which  the  British  India  Com¬ 
pany’s  Steamers  cull. 

•  From  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  every 
Friday,  at  noon. 

t  From  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  on  Friday, 
Nov.  1, 15,  and  20,  at  noon. 

t  From  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  on  Friday, 
Nov.  20,  at  noon. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  charge 
for  the  Return  Voyage  is  made  to  Passengers  who  i 
have  paid  full  fare  to  or  from  ports  eastward  of  i 
Suez  re-embarking  within  six  months  of  their  , 
arrival,  and  10  per  cent,  to  those  re-embarking  I 
within  twelve  months.  | 

Through  Tickets  to  Brindisi  can  be  obtained  of  | 
Lebeau  and  Co.,  6  Billiter-street,  E.C.  (South  i 
Italian  Railway  Office).  | 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight,  i 
and  all  other  information,  apply  at  the  Company’s  ! 
Offices,  122  Leadenhall-street,  London,  or  Oriental- 
place,  Southampton. 


I  pHCENIX  FIRE-OFFICE,  Lombard- 

“•rtog-cro.,.  London.  K.t.- 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

_ GEO.  W.  LOVELL.  Secretary. 

^  FAMILY  TRUST  POLICIES 
Family  Trust  Policies,  under  Act  33  and  34  Yi<* 
cap  93,  are  now  issued  by  the  Gresham  SocU  tV 
They  are  a  family  provision,  not  sublet 

to  the  control  of  the  husband  or  of  his  creoitoM^ 
A  married  woman  niaytosure  her  own  life  or  the 
life  of  her  husband  for  her  own  separate  use  a 
marrind  man  may  insure  his  life  for  the  senaratV^ 

!  benefit  of  his  wife  or  children.  separate 

Proposal  forms,  Ac.,  to  be  obtained  on  appllca- 
tion  to  the  Society  s  agents,  or  to 

r.  ALLAN  CURTIS,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  and  GO'S 

O  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  sune- 
rior  to  any  Tdoth  Powder.  Price  Is.  6d.  per  pot. 

IVTOTHING  IMPOSSIBLE.- 

X N  AGUA  AMARELLA  restores  the  human 
hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  wliat  aae 
JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.  have  at  length,  with 
the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  Cliemists 
succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful  liquid’. 
It  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  more  con¬ 
centrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  3s.  each. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

tf  TOILET  and  NURSERY  roWDER. 
Celebrated  for  its  purity. 

The  above,  with  a  general  assortment  of  JOHN 
G  O  S  N  ELL  and  CO.’s  Perfumery,  may  be 
obtained  of  all  respectable  Chemists  and  Per¬ 
fumers  throughout  the  kingdom. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  AND  CO., 

Perfumers  by  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty,  the 
Prnicess  of  Wales,  &c., 

A5QEL-PaB8A0B,  93  UPPBR  Tu AME8-St«B8T, 
LONDOIt. 

/^RANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY 

VT  BRANDY. 

SUPPLIED  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE 
QUEEN. 

This  delicious  Liqueur,  from  the  famous  Keut 
Blorella,  supersedes  wine  in  many  liouseholds,  is 
much  favoured  by  sportsmen,  and  is  also  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  nieoical  profession  as  a  valuable 
tonic  in  cases  of  weakness. — Order  of  any  Wine 
Merchant,  or  direct  of  T.  GRANT.  Idstilhry, 
Maidstone.  42s.  per  dozen,  Cash.  Carriage  paid. 

ME  TENNANT,  GEOLOGIST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON.  W.C-. 

Gives  instruction  in 

MINERALOGY  and  GEOLOGY,  and  can 
supply  Elementary  Collections  of  Bliiierals, 
Rocks,  and  Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  Works  of 
Ansted,  Buckland,Lyell,  Jukes,  Page,  and  others, 
on  the  following  terms : 

100  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet  with 

Three  Trays .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  with 

l  ive  Trays .  5  5  0 

300  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabiuut  witli 

Eight  Drawers . .  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  with 
Twelve  Drawers  .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate 
Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  50  to  500  Guineas  each, 
with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing 
the  study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science, 
a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much  pleasure  to 
the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  more  expensive  Collections  some  of  the 
specimens  are  rare  and  all  more  select. 

PROTECTION  FROM  FIRE. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

TRADE  MARK— AN  ARK. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

ARE  NOT  POISONOUS. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

WITHOUT  PHOSPHORUS. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX. 

Bryant  and  mays 

PATENT  SAFETY  HOLDER 
i  For  use  wherever  a  match  is  frequently  required. 

1  BRYANT  AND  MAY. 


THE  EXAMINER,  NOVEMBER  16,  1872 


grateful-comforting. 


EPPS’S  COCOA 

BEEAZFA8T.  . 


“  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws 
which  o’ovem  toe  operations  of  digestion  and 
nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of  the  fine 
nrooerties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr  Epps  has 
oronded  our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately 
liftTourcd  beverage  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctors’  bills.”— Civil  Service  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Each  packet  is  labelled, 

JAMES  EPrSandCO..  Homoeopathic  Chemists, 
London. 

Also  makers  of  Epps’s  Cacaoine,  a  thin, 
refreshing  evening  beverage. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

provided  with  expe; 


Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  expe¬ 
rienced  dressmakers  and  milUners,  ready  to  travel 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or 
unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate 
execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides 
materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the 
piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures  and  at  the  same 

61106  as  if  purchase  at  the  London  General 
[ourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent-street.  Reason¬ 
able  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning 
at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAYS’, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 

215, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent-street. 


Wm.  Younger  &  Co.’s 

.A.  X.  S  S. 

No  tonic  can  excel  the  Ales  of  *‘  WM. 
YOUNGER  and  CO.,”  which  can  be  had  of  the 
leading  retailers.  Established  in  Edinburgh, 
1749.  London  Stores,  Belvedere- road,  S.E. 


BOUDAULT’S  PEPSINE  POWDER 

taken  by 


dies  at  each  meal  (bottles 
of  one  ounce). 

PRIZE  OP  THE  FRENCH  INSTITUTE, 
1856, 

80LB  MIDAL,  PARIS  BXHIBITTOX,  1867, 
SiLVBB  MIDAL,  1868, 

And  supplied  to  the  principal  Hospitals  of  Paris 
since  18M. 

BOUOAUirS  PEPSINE  WINE  (SHERRY).  48.  AND  Ss. 

Delicious  and  agreeable  to  take,  and  superior  to 
all  others. 

BOUDAULT’8  PEP8IKE 

A  very  convenient  form  for  persons 
travelling. 

,  HOTTOT  BOUDAU  LT,  7  Avenue  Victoria, 
Paris. 

A  and  M.  ZIMMERMANN,  7  Fenn  court, 
London.  E.C. 

May  be  obtained  through  all  Chemists. 


LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

THE  “WOBOESTEBSHIBE.’’ 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “The  only  Good 
Sauce,”  Improves  the  appetite,  and  aids  diges¬ 
tion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 


RUPTURES— BY  HER  MAJESTY’S 
ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

TI^HITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER 

W  TRUSS  is  allowed  upwards  of  500 
Medical  Bleu  to  be  the  most  efiective  invention  in 
the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of 
the  steel  spring,  so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is 
here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round 
the  body,  while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is 
supplied  by  the  MOC-BIAIN  PAD  and  PATENT 
LEVEK,  nttiug  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness 
that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  w'om 
during  sleep. 

A  descriptive  circular  mav  be  had,  and  the  Truss 
(which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  bv  post,  on 
the  circumference  of  the  body  two  inches  below 
the  hips,  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer. 

Mr  JOHN  WHITE,  228  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 

Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  16s.,  21a,  20a.  6d.,  and 
31s.  Cd.  Postage  free. 

Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  31s.  Od.,  42s..  aud  528.  6d. 
Postage  free. 

Price  of  an  Umbilical  Truss,  iis.,  aud  528.  6d. 
Postage  flree. 

Post-office  Orders  payable  to  JOHN  WHITE, 
Post-Office,  Piccadilly. 

THLASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE 

XLi  CAPS.  Ac.- For  VARICOSE  VEINS,  and 
ail  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
tlie  LEGS.  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous, 
ligiit  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and  are  drawn 
on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price,  from  4s.  6d., 
7s.  Od.,  10s.,  and  lOs.  each.  Postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  MANUFACTURER,  228 
PICCADILLY.  LONDON. 


Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 

and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all 
bottles  and  labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London  ; 
and  s^ld  by  all  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout 
the  World. 


(OXYGENATED  WATER  holds  in 

Solution  pure  Oxygen  Gas,  the  vital  ele¬ 
ment  that  sustains  life.  A  is  a  decided  tonic  and 
alterative  draught,  and  from  its  special  action  on 
food  daring  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  invalids.  Price  48. 
per  dozen  half- pints. 

Laboratory,  36  Long  acre,  and  all  Druggists. 


DIRHEFOBS'S  FLUID  UAOHESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Magnesia  as  the 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION ;  and  aa  the  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES.  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS. 

179  NEW  BOND-STREET,  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


OS  L  E  R  ’  8  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 
I.ONDON— Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory  and  Show  Ueoms, 
Broad-street.  Established  1807. 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S 

*  PICKLES.  SAUCES,  and  CONDI¬ 
MENTS. 

£.  LAZENBY  and  SON.  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
celebrated  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  hr  their  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  caution  the  public  against  the  inferior 
preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in 
close  imitation  of  their  goods,  )inth  a  view  to  mis* 
lead  the  public.— 92  Wfgmore  street,  Cavendish 
square  (late  6  Edwards  street,  Portman  square), 
and  18  Trinity-street,  London.  E.C. 


^HIS  excellent  Family  Medicine  la 

JL  the  most  effective  renicov  for  indigestion, 
bilious  and  liver  complaints,  loss  ot  appetite, 
drowsiness,  giddiness,  spasms,  aud  all  disorder  s 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels;  or,  where  an  occa¬ 
sional  aperient  is  required,  nothing  can  be  better 
adapted. 

For  FEMALES,  these  I’Uls  are  truly  excellent, 
removing  all  obstructions,  the  distressing  bead- 
ache  so  very  prevalent  with  the  sex,  depression 
of  spirits,  dulness  of  sight,  nervous  affections, 
blotches,  pimples,  and  sallowness  of  the  skin,  and 
give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Mediciuo 
Vendor.  Is.  lid.  and  28.  9d.  per  box. 


KIRAHAN'S  .  LL  .  WHISKT. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
spirit  is  the  very 

CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHISKIES, 

in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more 
wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
the  words  “Kinaban’s  .  LL  .’’on  Seal,  Label, 
and  Cork. 

WHOLESALE  DEPOT, 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIEL0-8TREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. 

— The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are 
particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle, 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed 

Elizabeth  Lazenby, 


^HIS  preparation  is  one  of  the  benefits 
-L  whicn  the  science  of  modem  chemistry  has 
conferred  upon  mankind;  for,  during  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  present  century,  to  speak  of 
a  cure  for  the  Gout  wus  considered  a  romance ; 
but  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this  medicine 
is  so  folly  demonstrated,  by  unsolicitated  testi¬ 
monials  from  persons  in  every  rank  of  life,  that 

ftublic  opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the  most 
mTOrtant  discoveries  of  the  present  age. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  con¬ 
finement  during  their  use,  and  are  certain  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine 
Vendor.  Is.  l^d.  and  28.  9d.  per  box. 


GH.  JONES,  the  Practical  Working 
■  Dentist,  certified  by  Dh>loma  Doctor  of 
Dental  Surgery,  operates  with  Nitrous  Oxide,  and 
empliatically  guarantees  perfect  freedom  from 
pain  in  the  extraction  of  Teeth  or  Stumps  ;  this 
need  not  be  done  unless  desired,  as  by  his  painless 
and  self-aehesive  system  of  fixing  Artificial  Teeth 
extraction  is  obviated.  G.  H.  J.  being  the  actual 
maker  supplies  the  very  best  description  of  teeth 
at  prices  generally  paid  for  the  most  inferior. 
Sets  from  One  to  Ten  Guineas.  Free  Consulta¬ 
tion  Daily  at  57  Great  Russell-strect,  opposite 
British  Museum.  Factory,  Gilbert -street,  Blooms¬ 
bury. 

N.B.— In  the  press.  'Dentistry;  its  Use  and 
JONES. 


for  all  who  use  the  “  United  Service  ”  Soap 
Tablet,  which  also  imparts  a  delicious  fragrance. 

MANUFACTURED  BT 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self¬ 
fitting  Candles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen, 
and  others. 

*•*  Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 


OLLOWAY’S  PILLS  and 

OINTMENT, 


_  _  Rheumatic  Pains.— Many 

thousands  of  martyrs  from  rheumatism  have 
found  human  life  but  one  long  disease,  and  after 
consulting  all  the  most  eminent  men  in  vain,  and 
trying  all  sorts  of  supposed  remedies  without 
relieC have  grown  weary  of  existence,  and  have 
ceased  to  hope  for  comfort  on  this  side  of  the 
grave,  until  some  lucky  accident  had  called  their 
attention  to  Holloway’s  Pills  and  Ointment. 
These  are  genuine  remMies  indeed.  Persons  bed  - 
ridden  for  months  with  rheumatic  paint  and  swel¬ 
lings,  after  the  Ointment  has  been  well  rubbed 
into  the  parts  affected,  and  tlie  blood  purified  by 
a  course  of  theee  Pills,  have  found  tliemselveH 
restored  in  an  incredibly  short  time  to  perfect 
health  and  ease. 


Abuse. 


Disorders  of  the  lungs  are 

most  dangerous  in  Cold,  Damp,  Foggy 
Weather. 

SPENCER’S  PULMONIC  ELIXIR 
is  admirably  adapted  to  ease  the  breathing, 
loosen  the  phlegm,  abate  fever,  allay  the  tickling 
which  occasions  the  cough,  without  tightening 
the  chest ;  while  in  chronic  disorders,  as  pmodical 
coughs,  or  inveterate  asthma,  it  is  equally  valu¬ 
able  in  its  effects,  though,  of  course,  longer  perse¬ 
verance  in  the  use  of  the  medicine  is  required.— 
Sold  by  all  Chemists. 


^TUE  HIGH  PRICE  OF  MEAT.— 

Great  economy  effected  by  using  LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  of  MEAT.  Read 
carefully  the  printed  instructions. 

CAUTION. —  None  genuine  without  Baron 
Liebig’s,  the  inventor’s,  signature.  Beware  of  all 
imitation  ex  tract. 


f 
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FORSTERS  LIFE  OF  DICKENS. 


THE  SECOND  VOLUME  OF 

THE  LIFE  OF  .  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

1843-186  3- 

BY  JOHN  FORSTER. 

With  Portraits  and  Illustrations,  price  14s. 

[On  NoTcmber  15th. 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

Vol.  I.  Demy  8to,  price  128. 

Twelfth  Edition. 


CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 


ANTHONY  TROLLOPE’S  NEW  NOVEL. 


THE  EUSTACE  DIAMONDS. 


BIT  .A.nSTTHOlSr'Z’  TiaOIjI.OBB. 

3  Yols. 


CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 

Just  published,  with  a  Map,  demy  8vo,  148., 

A  JOURNEY  THROUGH  the  CAUCASUS  and  the 

INTERIOR  of  PERSIA.  By  AUGUSTUS  H.  MOUNSEY,  F.R.G.S.,  Second 
Secretary  to  H.M.’s  Embassy  at  Vienna. 

SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo- place. 

Next  week.  Crown  8vo,  78., 

RUSSIAN  CONSPIRATORS  in  SIBERIA.  A  Personal 

Narrative.  By  BARON  R - ,  a  Russian  Dekabrist.  Translated  from  the 

German  by  E.  ST.  JOHN  MILDMAY. 

SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo-place. 

Nearly  ready,  in  one  Volume, 

GRACE  TOLMAR  :  a  Novel.  By  John  Dangerfield. 

SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo-place. 


Just  publiftbed,  in  crown  Svo,  price  Ss.,  doth 

A  MANUAL  of  ANTHROPOIDGY 

'"5 

..  ‘.IZ**’*  eovtn  a  rery  wide  field."  ‘  Lancet  •* 
“Thii  stranfre  and  clerer  book,"  ‘Land 
Intereatlng  duJJd 

Scientific  Review;’  •*  Should  certiuniT  be  read'*’ 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Science "  And 
peniaaL"  ‘  Westminatcr  Review;’ 7 
eminently  popular,"  ‘  Examiner;’  »  i.  dtSn. 
culshed  for  fulneM  aa  well  as  thouahtftiln*.  •• 
fBritt.b  COD«TOT,r.Ull.t  ,•  “  Entertflnini"?-, 
novel."  ‘  Freellftit ;’  -  Ti  a  far  wiser  book  than 
that ‘Constitution  of  Man’  which  made  Com!^ 
■ofamoa8foryeara,"‘TheReaaoner.* 

“  Its  great  aim  is  to  brine  the  study  of  man  out 


London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO 
Patemoeter-row.  '• 


Will  appear  on  the  lit  of  December,  price  2a.  Sd., 


THE  ‘  TIMES,*  OCTOBER  80,  1873. 

Mr  Trollope  has  buHded  the  tower  of  his  literary  achievements  yet  three  rolnmee  higher ;  still  It 
shows  no  signs  of  tottering,  for  these  last  bricks  laid  upon  its  high  battlements  are  well-nigh  as  good 
a  sample  aa  those  which  bear  the  weight  of  the  structure.  ‘The  Eustace  Diamonds’  may  fearlessly 
compare  with  any  of  Mr  Trollope’a  earliest  and  best  known  novels.” 


Aepon  or  j  niiry  leases  illustrating  the  Method 
of  Treatment.  By  H.  CAMPBELL.  M  D. 
Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  * 

LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster- 
row ;  and  all  Booksellers. 

In  one  thick  vol.,  the  Fourteenth  Edition, 
price  Ids.. 

]\TODERN  DOMESTIC  MEDI- 

iVL  CINE.  Describing  the  Symptoms,  Causes, 
and  correct  Treatment  of  Diseases,  with  a  large 
Collection  of  approved  Praacriptiona  fte.  Form¬ 
ing  a  Comprehensive  Medical  Guide  for  the 
Clergy,  Families,  Emigrants.  Ac.  By  T.  J. 
GRAHAM.  M.D..  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh. 

”  Of  all  the  Medical  Guides  that  have  come  to 
our  hands,  this  is  by  far  the  best.  For  fhiness  and 
oompiettness  they  all  yield  the  palm  to  Dr 
Graham — Banner. 

"  Far  excelling  every  publication  of  its  class.’’— 
British  Standard. 

London:  Published  by  SIMPKIN.  MAR- 
SHALL,  and  CO.,  Statiouers’-oourt.  Sold  by  ail 
Booksellers. 

8to,  cloth.'prloe  8a-  0d., 

BURTON’S  ANATOMY  of 
MELANCHOLY.  What  it  is.  its  kinds, 
canses,  symptoms,  prognostics,  and  several  cures 
of  it ;  with  a  satirical  preface  by  Democritas 
Junior.  A  new  edition  with  all  the  classical 
extracts  rendered  into  English  by  Democritus 
Minor. 

London:  WILLIAM  TEGG,  Pancras-Isne, 
Cheapside. 


rriHE  MAN  of  the  FUTURE  By 

J-  ALEXANDER  CALDKR.  1  vol..  demy 
8vo.  [On  November  21st. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 
Poet  free  for  13  stamps, 

T^LECTRO- SURGERY,  and  its 

Xli  advantages  over  ordinary  Surgical  Opera¬ 
tions  in  the  removal  of  Cancers,  Tumours,  Hydro- 
C'.les,  and  abnormal  growths  generally.  By  H. 
CAMPBELL,  M  D. 

W.  ALEXANDER.  24  Old  Cavendish  stiaet,  W. 


NEW  NOVELS. 


Now  ready,  at  all  Libraries. 


FLEURANGE.  By  Mrs  Augustus  Craven.  Translated  from 

the  French  by  EMILY  BOWLES.  Ttvo  vols. 


IMPORTANT  TO  INVESTORS. 


XHE  LONDON  INVESTMENT 
A  CIRCULAR  for  November.  Now  ready 
(post  free).  Containing  a  carefully  8ele«*ted  List  of 
Securities  for  Investment,  paying  5  to  SO  p<‘r  cent. 
Messrs  JONES  and  TALLEMTRK,  Bntl  h  and 
Foreign  Stock  and  Share  Dealers.  20  Chaiige-alley, 
Cornmll,  London,  E.C. 

Bankerb — London  and  County  Bank. 


MIRIAM’S  MARRIAGE.  By  Katherine  S.  Macquoid, 

Anthor  of  *  Patty,’  &c.  Three  vols. 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  skilful  than  the  mode  in  which  Mrs  Macquoid  has  laid  bare  the  workings  of 
Miriam's  nature." — Atheuasum. 

III. 

PEARL  and  EMERALD.  By  R.  E.  FRANauLON.  With 

Four  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  7s. 

SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo-place. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  6d.  per  copy ;  or  5s.  annually, 

T  AVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 
MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVEST¬ 
MENTS  ;  containing  an  exhaustive  Review  oj 
the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  share  Md 
Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enuuieratlon  of  b*** 
Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

G.  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON, 
Threadneedle-street,  London.  E.C. 


I  )/ 
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NEW  WORKS 


13  Great  MARLBORoroH- street, 


HtmST  AND  BLACKETT’S 


memoirs  of  BARON  STOCKMAR.  By  his  Son, 

BAmn  K.  VON  STOCKMAR.  Translated  ftx>ni  the  German  by 
O.  A.  M.  Edited  by  F.  Max  Miiller,  M  A.  2  vole.,  crown  Sro, 
price  21e.  [On  the  30th  inatant. 

The  RISE  of  GREAT  FAMILIES,  other  ESSAYS 

and  STORIES.  By  Sir  BERNARD  BURKE,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  Ulster 
King  of  Anns.  Pro,  price  12s.  6d.  [On  the  25th  instant. 

The  ENGLISH  in  IRELAND  in  the  EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY.  By  JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE,  M.A.  In  Two 
Volumes.  VoL  I.,  8vo,  price  10s, 

SHORT  STUDIES  on  GREAT  SUBJECTS.  By 

JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE.  M.A.  Cabinet  Edition,  uniform 
•  with  Mr  Fronde’s  ‘  History  of  England.’  2  toIb.,  crown  8to,  price  l»s. 

HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey 

to  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  By  JAMES  ANTHONY 
FROUDE,  M.A.  Cabinet  Edition.  In  Twelre  Volumes,  crown  8to, 
price  £3  12a 

TRADITIONS  and  CUSTOMS  of  CATHEDRALS. 

BrHACKENZIE  E.  C.  WALCOTT.  B.D.,  F.8.A..  Prcrnitor  and 
Prebendary  of  Chichester.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Crown  8to,  price  Os. 

MUSICAL  CRITICISM  and  BIOGRAPHY,  from  the 

rublished  and  Unpublished  Writings  of  THOMAS  DAMAN T 
EATON,  late  President  of  the  Norwich  Choral  Society.  Selected  and 
Edited  by  bis  Sons.  Crown  8vo,  price  7s.  6d. 

TALES  of  the  TEUTONIC  LANDS:  a  Sequel  to 

’  Popular  Romances  of  the  Middle  Ages.*  By  GEORGE  W.  COX, 
M.A.,  and  EUSTACE  HINTON  JONES.  Crown  8vo,  price  10a  6d. 


BRIDES  and  BRIDALS 

B.A.,  Oxon.  2  vola,  8to,  30a 


C.  Jeiffreson 


“  Truly  delightful  volumca** — Post 

“  These  volumes  contain  something  for  all  tastes,  and  are  sure  of  a  lasting 
popularity.  The  lighter  parts  of  Mr  Jeallreson’s  subject  are  treated  in  a 
very  bright  and  pleasant  spirit. ’’—Daily  News. 

“Two  very  interesting  and  clever  volumes.  Happy  In  his  subjects, 
and  happy  in  his  treatment  of  them,  Mr  Jeaffreson  has  hen'  produced  a 
book  about  brides  and  bridals  as  attractive  ns  either  of  Ms  well-known 
books  about  doettws,  lawyers,  or  the  clergy.**— Notes  and  Queries. 


RECOLLECTIONS  of  SOCIETY  in  FRANCE  and 

ENGLAND.  By  Lady  CLEMENTINA  DAVIES.  Second 
Edition.  2  vols.,  21s. 

**  These  entertaining  and  pleasantly  written  volumes  will  interest  and 
amuse  many  readers.”— Pall  Mall  Gas. 


A  PERSONAL  HISTORY  of  the  HORSE  OH  ARDS 

from  1750  to  1872.  By  J.  H.  STOCQUELER.  1  vol.,  8vo. 

[Just  ready. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 


SEASIDE  MUSINGS  on  SUNDAYS  and  WEEK- 

DAYS.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.,  Author  of  ‘The  Recreations  of  a  Country 
Parson.’  Crown  8vo,  price  3s.  0d. 

GROTESQUE  ANIMALS,  Invented,  Described,  and 

Portrayed.  By  E.  W.  COOKE,  R.A.  Twenty-four  Plate#,  with 
Elucidatory  Comments.  Royal  4to,  price  21s. 

[Early  in  December. 

A  BUDGET  of  PARADOXES.  By  Augustus  De 

MORGAN,  F.R.A.S.  and  C.P.S.  Reprinted,  with  the  Anthor's 
Additions,  from  the  ’  Athenaeum.*  8vo,  price  15s. 


FALSE  CARDS.  By  Hawley  Smart,  Author  of 

*  Breesie  Langton,'  Ac.  3  toIs. 


TREVOR  COURT.  Bj  Urt H.  B.  Fanil.  StoIs 


CLARA  LEVESftUE.  By  William  Gilbert. 

“  Iffr  Gilbert  has  once  more  achieved  a  great  snocees  in  placing  before 
the  public  such  a  cleverly  written  and  skilfully  constructed  book.”— 
John  BttlL 

BESSIE.  By  Julia  Havanagh,  Author  of  *  Nathalie,' 

3  vola. 

“  Bessie’s  love  story  is  one  of  the  best  bits  of  autobiography  Miss 
Havana^  has  produced.” — Athencum. 


An  HISTORICAL  VIEW  of  LITERATURE  and 

ART  in  GREAT  BRITAIN  from  the  Accession  of  the  House  of 
Hanover  to  the  Reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  By  J.  MURRAY 
GRAHAM,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  corrected,  with  Additions.  8vo, 
price  I2c. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  REFORM.  Eight  Essays  by 

various  Writers.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  OR^  SHIPLEY,  M.A. 
Crown  Svo.  [Nearly  ready. 

CAUSALITY  ;  or,  tbe  Philosophy  of  Law  Investigated. 

By  GEORGE  JAMIESON,  B.D.,  of  Old  Machar.  Second  Edition, 
greatly  enlarged.  Svo,  price  12s. 

The  ORBS  AROUND  US ;  a  Series  of  Familiar 

Essays  on  the  Moon  and  Planets,  Meteors  and  Comets,  the  Sun  «nd 
Coloured  Pairs  of  Stars.  By  it  A.  PROCTOR,  B.A.  Crown  Svo, 


AMY  STENNETT.  3  vols. 

“  A  novel  of  more  than  average  merit.**— Athenmm. 


FATHER  GODFREY.  By  the  Author  of  *  Anne  Dysart, 

ke.  3  vols.  [Just  ready. 


FOUR  POPULAR  NEW  NOVELS 


The  TRAGEDY  of  ISRAEL,  King  Saul.  By 

O.  F.  ARMSTRONG,  M.A.,  Author  of  ‘Ugone.’  Fcap.  8vo, 
price  .'liL 

STONEHENGE  on  the  DOG  in  HEALTH  and 

DISEASE.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  with 
73  I’ortralts  of  Dogs  and  other  lllustratious.  Square  crown  Svo,  7b.  6d. 


AT  ALL  LIBRARIES 


WITHIN  the  MAZE.  By  Mrs  Hkney  Wood,  Author 

of  '  East  Lynne/  ke.  3  vola. 


The  OX,  his  DISEASES  and  their  TREATMENT ; 

with  an  Essay  on  PARTURITION  In  the  COW.  By  J.  R. 
DOKHON,  M.  R  C. V.S.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged ;  with 
2  Plates  and  52  Woodcuts.  Crown  Svo,  price  7s.  6d. 


A  WOMAN’S  VENGEANCE.  By  the  Author  of 

'  Lost  Sir  Massingberd,'  kc.  3  vola,  crown  Svo. 


HANDBOOK  for  MIDWIVES.  By  Henry  Fly 

SMITH,  M.R.C.S.,  Ac.,  late  Assistant-Surgeon  at  the  Hospital  for 
Women,  Sobo-square.  With  41  Woodcuts.  Crown  Svo,  price  5s. 


A  MINGLED  YARN.  By  the  Author  of  *  A  Trap  to 

Catch  a  Sunbeam/  kc.  3  vols. 


“SPEAKER’S  COMMENTARY.”  By  Bishops 

and  other  Clergy  of  the  Anglican  Church,  CRITICALLY 
EXAMINED.  By  J.  W.  COLENSO,  D.D.,  Bishop  ol  Natal.  Svo. 

Part  I.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PENTATEUCH ;  INTRO¬ 
DUCTION  TO  GENESIS;  THE  BOOK  OF  GENESIS.  Price 
3a  0d. 

Part  II.  INTRODUCTION  TO  EXODUS ;  THE  BOOK  OF 
EXODUS.  Price  48.  6d. 

Part  III.  INTRODUCTION  TO  LEVITICUS;  THE  BOOK 
OF  LEVITICUS.  Price  28.  6d. 

Parts  IV.  and  V.  are  in  the  press. 


Also,  immediately, 

PICTURES  ACROSS  the  CHANNEL.  By  Katherine 

S.  MACQUOID,  Author  of  *  Patty/  ke.  2  vola 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Burlington  street. 
Publishers  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Maj'esty. 


London!  LONQ^fANS,  GREEN,  READER,  and  DYER. 


Thread. 


1 2  Table  forki . 

1 3  Table  spoons . 

13  Dessert  forks . 

1 2  Deatert  spoons . 

1 2  Tea  spoons . 

6  Egg  spoons,  gilt  bowls 

2  Sauce  ladles  . 

1  Oravy  spoon  . 

3  Salt  spoons,  gilt  bowls 
1  Mustard  spoon,  gt.  bl. 
1  Pair  of  sugar  tongs  .. 
I  Pair  of  Ath  carvers  ... 

1  Butler  knife . 

1  Soup  ladle  . 

I  Sugar  sifter . 


Nickel  electro-giirei^' 


handles 


7  0 

lAPIER  MACHE  and  IRON  TEA 

TRAYS. 


-  "An  assortment  of  TEA-TRAYS 

and  WAITERS,  wbolljr  unprecedented,  whether 
as  to  extent,  TnrietVj^or  novelty  : 

Oval  Papier  MAohe  Trays, 

per  Set  of  Three  . from  248.  to  10  gulnea.s 

Ditto  Iron  ditto  . from  I  Os  6d  to  4  guineas 

Waiters,  Cake  and  Bread  Baskets. 

Kitchen  requisites  (iududinff 

BRUSHES  and  TURNERY),  and  every 
Article  for  the  FURNISHING  of  KITCHENS, 
are  arranged  in  Four  Sets,  each  complete  in  itself, 
1  2  I  3  I  4 

£  s.  d.  £  8.  d.  £  8.  d.  £  s.  d. 

75  15  6  27  10  5*11  13  714  12  2 

24  3  717  10  l!  8  15  8  3  15  6 


For  Bedsteads.  Width  =  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Best  straw  Paillasses .  12  6  .  17  6  .  19  6 

Best  French  alvamattrsses  .11  6  .  16  .  .  18  . 

Beat  cotton  Aock  ditto....;.  .16  .1  2  6  1  6  6 

Coloured  wool  ditto .  17  6'  1  6  .  I  9  . 

Beat  browu  wool  ditto .  1  S  .1  1  13  6  I  17  . 

Good  white  wool  ditto .  18  6'  33  .37  . 

Extra  super  ditto,  ditto  ...  3  10  .  j  3  13  .4  1  . 
Superior  horsehair  ditto...  8  2  o'  3  3  .  3  0  . 

Extra  super  ditto .  3  1  .  4  12  .54  . 

German  spring  hair  stuf- 

Ang .  3  5  .  4  7  6:  4  15  . 

Extra  super  ditto .  4  5  .  5  19  .  6  7  6 

French  mattress  for  use  | 

over  spnng .  3  5  6  3  6  0>  3  15  . 

Extra  super  ditto,  ditto  ...  3  7  6  6  .  .  5  11  . 

Beds,  poultry,  at  Is.  per  lb.  Ill  .12  7  • 

Beat  grey  goose,  at  3s.  2d.  I 

per  lb .  3  7  6.  6  ..  5  13  6 

Best  white  do.,  at  3s.  Sd. 

per  lb .  4  5  .17  6  .  8  2  . 

Feather  Pillows,  3s.  6d.  to  Us. ;  Bolsters,  from 
6s.  to  29s.  6d.t  Down  Pillows,  from  lOs.  6d.  to 
178.  6d.  Blankets,  Counterpanes,  and  Sheets  in 
every  variety. 


Kitchen  Uten 

ails  . . 

Brushes  anc 
Turnery . 

Total  per  set  99  18  1*45  0  0  20  9  3|  8  7  8 
Any  single  article  may  be  had  at  the  same  price 
quoted  for  in  the  different  Lists.  For  particulars 
see  Illustrated  Catalogue,  which  can  be  had  free 
by  post. 

Gaseliers  in  glass  or  metal. 

— All  that  is  new  and  choice  in  Brackets, 
Pendants,  and  Chandeliers,  adapted  to  Offices, 
Passages,  and  Dwelling- rooms.  They  are  marked 
in  plain  figures,  at  prices  proportionate  with  those 
which  have  tended  to  make  liis  hlstablishment  the 
largest  and  most  remarkable  in  the  Kingdom,  vix., 
from  128.  6d.  to  £22.  Brackets  from  Is.  9d. 

rpEA  URNS,  of  LONDON  MAKE 

JL  ONLY. — The  largest  assortment  of  London- 
made  BRONZE  TEA  URNS  and  KETTLES  in 
the  world,  including  all  tlie  recent  novelties,  is  on 
Sale  from  328.  to  £6  15s. 

T\ISH-COVERS  and  HOT- WATER 

JL>v  dishes,  in  eve^  variety,  and  of  the 
newest  Patterns.  Block  Tin  Dish  Covers,  ICs  9d 
the  set  of  six ;  elegant  modem  Patterns,  478  Od  to 
82s  the  set ;  Britannia  Aletal,  with  Silver-plated 
Handles,  £3  158  6d  to  £6  lOs  the  set  of  five ;  electro- 
^ated,  £9  to  £26  the  set  of  four;  Block-tin  Hot- 
Water  Dishes,  with  wells  for  gravy,  178  to  308; 
Britannia  metal,  258  to  SOs ;  electro-plated  on 
Britannia  metal,  full  size,  £5  58 ;  ditto  on  Silver 
nickel,  full  size,  £10. 

COAL  SCOOP S.— WILLIAM  S. 

BURTON  has  400  different  patterns  of 
COAL  SCOOPS  ON  SHOW,  of  which  he  invites 
inspection.  The  prices  vary  from  28.  4d.  to  1508. 

Plain  black  open  Scoops,  from  28.  4d. ;  do.  do., 
zinc-lined,  from  Ss.  3d. ;  Covered  Box  Scoops, 
from  Cs. ;  do.  with  Hand  scoop,  from  128,  6d. ; 


AMPS  of  ALL  SORTS  and  PAT 

TERNS. 


•Tlie  collection  of  French  3Iodera- 
teur  Lamps  defies  coinpt'tition.  The  prices  (com¬ 
plete  with  Chimney  and  GlobtO  vary  from  Hsto  £9. 
Each  Lamp  is  guaranteed  perfect,  but  to  ensure 
their  proper  action  WILLIAM  H.  BURTON 
supplies  Inire  Colza  Oil  at  the  WItolesale  Price, 
38.  7d.  per  gallon. 

Aloderateur  Globes,  full  size,  3s  each;  Chim¬ 
neys,  fid  each  ;  Cotton  Wicks,  4d  per  dozen. 

Lamps  of  all  other  descriptions  are  on  Show  in 
great  variety. 


T>EFRIGER ATORS,  or  PORTABLE  American  ash.  w^^^ruen  I'ine,  »c.,  m 
Xi  ICE-HOUSES. 

Ordinary  Con8Tric-|  Patent  Ventilating  DINING-ROOM  FURNITURE. 

TioN.  Ditto.  Maliogany  chairs  covered 

Ad  on  r*  it  inleather.stuffedhorse- 

?  '  Jo  o?  o  *  328  Od  3.58  Od  428  Od 

?!  n?  -  ??  ••  n  .2  *  Mahogany  Couches .  1058  Od  1708  Od  2108  Od 

at  by  24  by  30  ..  4  15  .  33  by  22  by  31...  6  10  .  Maho^v  Dininw-tablca 

^  bjr  34  by »  ..  6  5  •  I  by  24  by  33...  8  .  .  iJctlol  slle  ’ 

45  by  37  by  JO...  7  10  • !  by  M  by  M  ..  9  12  .  gft  by  «t  .  135s  Od  1558  Od  1 90s  Od 

i  50  by  27  by  34...  11  .  ; 

A  small  size,  with  water-tank,  £3  lOs.;  a  large  manogany  Biatooaroz  -  £10  08  £ll  lOs 

Cabinet  ditto,  £14  14s.:  loe  Palis  or  Pots,  8«.  6a.  With  plate-glass  backs  £9  108  £13  108  £33  08 
to  308. ;  ditto  Moulds,  88.  to  14s  ;  ditto  Making  Easy  Chaii^  stuffed 

Machines.  35s.  to  130s.  horsehair  .  37s  6d  50s  658  to  1808 

The  cost  of  deliTering  Goods  to  the  most  distent  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  Bailway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will  always 

undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 


&lAiSI<ai.AUU  iWt  J  sifaszvaixja,  aavrsaa  ahwo*  wv 

There  is  also  a  choice  selection  of  Wooden  toai 
Boxes,  with  iron  and  brass  mountings . 

17»ENDERS,  STOVES,  KITCHEN 


Parish  of  8t  James,  Wwtminster, 
Strand,  in  the  aforesaid  County  — 
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